












was a bright, sunshiny 
} afternoon, and the old diver 
4} was sitting dangling his 
| heels over the end of the 
wharf. He had been se- 
renely silent for some time, 
when a boat load of young 
men pulled by singing and 
shouting in maudlin fashion. One of them 
noticed him, and shouted, “Have a drink, old 
hoss |’? 

The philosopher of the under-sea sniffed with 
as much irritation as his equable nature could 
display, and he muttered, half to himself, 
“You'll get your drink, young man, if you and 
your friends are not more careful with that 
dingey—and it will be a longer drink than 
you’re reckoning on, too!’ 

He followed the boat with frowning eyes 
until it disappearéd behind the long -dock. 
‘Then he again broke silence: 

“A man can’t drink and get far, diving. 
There may be businesses where the chap who 
takes more than is good for him is just the sort 
they’re looking for, although I haven’t yet 
happened on any such myself. The big bankers 
and railroad presidents and steamship-owners, 
for all I know, may feel like putting up notices 
in their offices : 

‘Tf you want to succeed with us, take a day 
off once a week and get drunk!’ Maybe they 
feel that way about it, and maybe they don’t. 
But I know just this: you can’t drink and 
dive. 

“They say marrying always finds out the 
weakest side of a man, and the same is true of 
the deep sea. A pressure of twenty or twenty- 
five pounds, let alone one of fifty or sixty, goes 
feeling over a man like an insurance doctor; 
and sure as death it’ll put its finger on that link 
in the chain of his make-up that’s going to be 
the first to break—and often enough it’ll break 
it, too. 

“If you haven’t a sound heart and lungs, if 
you’ve been sunstruck or have had your brain 
affected in any other way, you can’t go down 
safely. But above all,—both for his own sake, 
and for the sake of his fellow divers, too,— 
a drinker can’t afford to try it—and for a lot of 
good reasons. 

“T don’t need to say anything of the plain 
likelihood of a muddle-headed man getting his 
valves out of kilter, or giving the wrong signals, 
or tangling himself in his lines and hoisting 
tackle. But take the matter of the effect of 
pressure alone. Deep water acts on a good 
many of the clearest-headed men exactly like 
laughing-gas, and when a man’s brain is afume 
with spirits to begin with, it makes a fool of 
him in no time. 

“Whatever state of mind he’s in is exaggerated 
tenfold; and whether he almost laughs his 
head off or wants to do murder is only a matter 
of how much he’s been drinking, and accord- 
ingly how he’s feeling when he goes down. 
If he’s in an ugly temper to start with, the fact 
that he’s soon making a fool of himself under 
sea—circling round a mast till he’s tied himself 
like a calf to a tree, or going down one hatch 
and trying to come up another, or getting hooked 
to his own derrick cable and being pulled up 
like a cork on a fishing-line—isn’t going to 
make hin any pleasanter to work with. 

“Most likely before he’s through with his 
spree he’ll go clean blood-mad and run amuck 
on his diving partners. ‘That’s what happened 
with me once, and I was as near done for 
as I want to be. If I’ve been giving you a 
temperance lecture, I’ve good personal reasons 
for it. 

“The man’s name was Feally, and he was a 
big, swarthy giant of a fellow, hailing from 
Baltimore, I think. The job we met on was a 
simple enough one, getting the cargo out, of 
a Sound schooner that had foundered in five or 
six fathoms; and the boss had left Feally and 
me to work ahead with no one above but our 
tenders, the derrick-hands and the engineer. 

“Well, I don’t know how he got it, but the 
second day after we were left alone Feally 
showed that he had liquor with him. Now if 
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it was any one’s business to speak to him, it 
was mine, for I was senior in the gang. 
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when a man’s working alongside of 
you and drawing pretty near the 
same pay, you don’t feel like ven- 
turing to stand him up against a 
mast and preach him sermons; so I 
didn’t say anything. 

“ Besides, when we were up on 
the tug, there was really nothing to 
betray him but his breath. I found 
it awkward to say to him, ‘Feally, 
you’ve been drinking, for when I 
get close enough to you I can smell 
it.’ I’d have seemed to him like the 
worst sort of meddler. 

“But once we were down—oh, 
there wasn’t any need to get close to 
him for evidence then! For the 
pressure, even at five fathoms, just 
brought it out all over. For the first 
few days, when he wasn’t taking 
much, it only made him funny. He 
wanted to liven things up by lark- 
ing. He’d keep trying to trip me, 
or he’d hit me a whack on the top of 
the helmet every chance he got, or 
try to leap-frog over me, or play 
pranks with my lines. I could fancy 
I heard his silly laugh at every luny 
trick. 

“As for his work, his hoisting 
cable wasn’t half ‘fed.’ He didn’t 
send up one case to my two. But 
the derrick men, even if it had been 
their business to concern themselves 
about it, couldn’t know that he 
wasn’t doing what he ought to. 
For when you’re lifting out a cargo, 
sometimes it will take you as long 
a time over one case as it will over 
the next ten. So Feally went on 
his way pretty much untroubled. 

“But one day, though, about the end of the 
week, I thought the end of his work on that 
job had come, for without any warning one 
afternoon the boss came out tous. Feally had 
just been hauled up, and by rights needed an 
hour’s rest; but his tenders, who were really 
kind-hearted chaps, seeing that he was a good 
deal worse than usual that day, were nervous 
lest the boss should notice the state he was in 
if he stayed up above; and crowding him back 
into his suit, they sent him down again as 
quick as they could. 

“T wondered at his returning from his ‘off 
spell’ so soon, and particularly because he 
wasn’t funny any longer. He kept fumbling 
at the hook of his cable—he was past being 
able to do anything for himself—and looking 
at me kind of appealing. But as I knew that 
he was drunk, and knew that he was well 
aware of it, too, I didn’t feel called upon to go 
out of my way any on his behalf. 

“But when, after half an hour or so, I went 
up for my own rest spell and found the boss 
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He kept to it for about a week, and then there 
came a day that put an end to his diving career 
in that neighborhood, and almost finished mine 
for good! 

“T don’t know why I was fool enough to go 
down with him that afternoon. Any one could 
see that he’d been making up for the week he’d 
gone dry. His tenders certainly weré not slow 
to notice it; but being an easy-going, irrespon- 
sible lot, they took it only as a better joke 
than usual, and made all sorts of fun of him. 
‘Would he take his pipe with him?’ ‘Did he 
want his air-hose screwed on, or would he go 
without?’ ‘And—as we were taking down 
hammer and nails to do some bracing between 
decks—hadn’t he better carry the nails in his 
mouth, and take the hammer to break his face- 
plate when he wanted to use them?’ He made 


noanswer toany of their nonsense, only shuffled 


his feet and looked sullen and ugly ; but what 
they said stuck in his mind, as you’ll see later. 
“T went down first, and a few minutes 


afterward I saw his legs coming through the | 
there, that opened my eyes. And furthermore, | hatch. 


Half-way to the bottom he slipped and 


when the boss remarked that Feally seemed to | went plunging down on the lumber we’d piled 
be having a difficult grip to make and needed | there. But the tumble sobered him so little that 


help, I answered up—pretty ambiguous, I own 
—that he did need help, and I was going back 


he put his hand up to his helmet to feel for the 
bump! Although I was angry with him, I 


to give it to him right away. The boss would | couldn’t help grinning at that ; and when, after 
have given him his time in a minute if he’d | two or three tries, he got to his feet again and 


found out he’d been drinking; and except for 
that, Feally wasn’t such a bad sort. 

“So I got back down to him the quickest I 
knew how, and for the next hour I did his 
work as well as my own. I made fast his 
tackle, gave his signals and all, and it kept me 
busy. But I couldn’t do anything else, for he 
didn’t seem to have either sense or strength in 
him—only stumbled about and got in my way. 

“Fortunately, when we had to come up at 
last,—and we were both well-tuckered by the 
long siege we’d had of it,—the boss was gone. 
He’d made remarks to the derrick-hands about 
our slowness, though, and that made me mad, 
for I had a fairly good conscience in the 
business. I turned loose on Feally, and told 
him if he touched liquor again that trip one of 
us would quit the job, and I didn’t intend it 
should be me. 

“He was humble enough, and promised all 





sorts of reform—was going to take the pledge 


But | as soon as he got on shore, and what not besides. 





started to drive nails, I burst into a roar in spite 
of myself. 

“You see, the way light is slanted in the 
water keeps things below the surface from 
being where they really ought to be; it’s so 
hard to get any proper force with the hammer 
that in ordinary simple fairness the nails ought 
to act straight and right, but they don’t. An 
old diver, though, uses his hammer by instinct. 
He can nail as well with his eyes shut as open. 
Consciously or unconsciously, he makes his 
calculation with every blow. 

“But with the liquor in, all Feally’s instinct 
for nail-driving was well out; and when he’d 
made three wide misses,—he stood directly 
in the hatchway light, and I could see him 
plainly,—and had got wrathier and wrathier at 
every whack, the fourth time he made a full 
arm swing, like a crazy man with a sledge, and 
mashed his left-hand fingers flatter than a 
rivet-head. 

“T stopped laughing right then, and started 





over to see if I could help himany. Well, he 
just caught up his hammer again, and gave it 
to me with all his strength square on my head- 
piece. 

**For one dazed jiffy I thonght he’d gashed my 
helmet, but he hadn’t. Bruising my shoulders 
along the line of the collar was all the harm 
he’d done; and as soon as I was sure of that, I 
took hold of him, pressed my face-plate close to 
his,—which is the only way divers can make 
each other hear,—and told him he’d better get 
out of water till his hand was fixed and he was 
sobered up. 

“For answer he grabbed me about the body, 
and swore he’d go up in his own good time, 
and before he went he was going to do for me. 
The whisky inside him and the pressure 
outside to treble the effect of it were working 
with a vengeance ; he was a long way past the 
funny stage now. 

“T shouted back at him not to be a drunken 
idiot, and tried to wrench myself free. But he 
had twice my strength and held me easily. We 
wrestled and strained for a good five minutes. 
From being only exasperated, I began to be 
nervous and anxious; and I own it was soon 
worse than that with me. 

“The ’tween decks of a foundered ship is 
a gloomy enough place at best, and fighting a 
madman didn’t add to its cheerfulness. And 
Feally, as he gradually worked himself into a 
frenzy, made it worse by shoving his helmet 
against mine every few minutes, and yelling 
that I’d see whose face-plate would be smashed 
with the hammer and whose mouth would be 
filled with nails. His voice came to me roaring 
and bellowing like a wild beast’s, and his face 
glared through his glass open-mouthed and 
distorted. 

“T hadn’t long to wait to see that he was 
in deadly earnest about smashing my plate, 
| for as soon as he had his right arm free for a 
| minute, he struck at me again. The blow went 
high an inch or two, or my suit would have 
been full of water in twenty seconds. 

“T made a desperate twist and clutched for 
| the life-line. But dropping the hammer, he 
|had me by the wrist with one sweep, and 
pinned my arm by my side again. And 
| indeed, as our tenders had known we’d be 
| circulating around considerable, and had given 
'us yards of slack, to draw the line ‘taut and 
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signal in the same second would have been | from Boston. ‘Musical or mechanical or what?” | molasses jug. And having heard folks struggle 


impossible, anyway. 


“Jed Harkins,” said Mr. Capen, “has a 


with it to no puppose, I feel that when you 


“For a minute we stood there at a deadlock, | | remarkable gift. He has got a natural honk | talk of acquiring talent I can speak my piece, 
both of us breathing hard, and I tightening my | that will fetch the geese to him like flies to a| too, and speak it on solid ground.” 


muscles and wondering what his next crazy move | 
would be. I found out almost before I could | 
think what heewas at. His grip dropped from 


my waist to my legs, and in a trice he’d lifted | { 


me off my balance. I had just presence of mind 
enough to fling my arms up around my face as I 
went down. 

*“T knew what was coming then. 


to do with his lead-soled boots. 
the resistance of the water, and the difficulty he 


had in keeping himself balanced, his kicks were | 


brutally hard ones. 
“Every time my wrists were struck I thought 
the bones were broken in a new place; but some 


way or other I kept my face-plate covered and | 
| even cooked through.” 


flattened myself on the floor. 

“After his fifth or sixth try had come to 
nothing he stopped. I thought that perhaps 
the madness was beginning to work itself out. 
Instead of that, it was only making him slyer and 
more calculating, for, suddenly bending over, he 
tried to hold my arms down and use his boot 
while my glass had no protection. But he | 
couldn’t stoop and kick at the same time, and 
after a stubborn struggle, he 
stopped once more and drew 
off. 

“Although I was in mortal 
fear lest he’d think of the knife 
I had under my belt,—it was 
my salvation that he didn’t 
carry one himself,—I dared to 
hope again, and peered out 
from under my hands. He 
was giving my slack a turn 
around the nearest stanchion ! 

‘T think the cool deliberation 
of the brute maddened me. 
Anyway, as he came back, I 
let all caution go, and flung 
my arms around his ankles. 
It was the wisest thing I could 
have done, for it took him un- 
awares, and I had the purchase 
of the under man, too. Using 


I shot him head first over my 
back. In the water a diver 
weighs only a few pounds. 
He went easily, and he went 
a long way. 

“T snatched at my line—for- 
tunately for me its thickness 
had kept it from drawing too 
tight about the stanchion—and 
started up the ladder. But I 
no more than had my head out 
of the hatch than I felt Feally’s 
grip on my hose again. 

“JT had only a moment to 
think, but the first thought to 
come was the right one. I was 
already pretty full of air, and if 
free from my eighty pounds of 
leaded belt 1’d go to the top like a bubble. I 
braced my back against the hatchway and tore 
at the belt buckle; my knife I whipped loose as 
the weights dropped from me. 

“In ajiffy I was half upside down, and pulling 
at Feally like a balloon. Then I took the risk, a 
diver’s last resort, and slashed at the hose. The 
cut went through clean. I closed my thumb over 
the end in the same second, and in one big rush 
of bubbies went straight up. 

“Two minutes later my tenders were unscrew- 
ing my face-plate. I told them between gasps to 
haul up Feally, and then lay back completely 
played. 

“Feally left that day. He didn’t give any 
reasons, and as for me, I didn’t go into any 
unnecessary explanations. He came to his end 
finally when diving in Port Elizabeth; and 
although it was hushed up, enough leaked out to 
tell what had been his undoing. Well, it’s every 
man’s privilege to follow his own theories of 
what’s wise and what’s foolish. But this is a 
long way past being a theory: You can’t mix | 
drink and the ‘under sea.’ ” 
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| 
HIS UNUSUAL TALENT. 


NCLE Silas Capen surveyed his nephew 

from Boston with a calm, dispassionate 

gaze as the young man discoursed on talent, 
natural and acquired. 

“Do I understand you to say that a man who 
hasn’t a gift from nature can set to work and 
overlay himself with something so he appears | 
to have been born talented ?” inquired Mr. Capen, | 
in a tone carefully guarded from incredulity. 

“He can acquire as great perfection in any 
line he may choose, by persistent application, as | 
can be reached by a man with ten times his | 
natural talent,” said the young man, firmly. 

“Well, now, Jed Harkins has got a talent that | 
can’t be acquired,” said Mr. Capen, thoughtfully. 
“There was a professor of Greek and what-all 
up here last fall, and he just gave his time an’ 
energy to acquiring that talent o’ Jed’s, an’ he | 
couldn’t. And there’s others that have tried it, | 
too; men with will and brain power, but none 
of ’em have succeeded so far.” 

“But what is his talent?” asked the nephew | 





What he 
couldn’t do with the hammer he was going to try | 
And in spite of | 


| hastily. 














eying her plate disconsolately, “and I 


‘| DESPISE mashed potatoes,” said Linden, 
abominate lamb chops! 


This one isn’t 


“Try this one,” said her father, pleasantly. 

“Don’t you like the butter-beans?” asked 
Mrs. Braddock. 

Linden shrugged ther shoulders. “I might 
| if they were properly cooked,’’ said she, ungra- 
ciously. “There isn’t enough salt in them.” 

Patient Mrs. Braddock sighed. “I think 
Hannah does very well. You know she has 
















been in this country only a short time, and she 
is only a little older than you are. She has 
learned our ways very quickly.” 

But Linden continued to grumble even up to 
the end of the really excellent meal. The bread, 
she averred, was too heavy, the butter-balls were 
too large and the pudding too sweet. 

“When I keep house,” was her parting shot, 
‘‘T shall have decent things to eat !’” 

“Linden is utterly unreasonable,” said Mrs. 
Braddock, when the door had closed behind her 
daughter. ‘The worst of it is that it is largely 
our own fault. We’ve always encouraged her 
to express her opinion freely.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Braddock, “we’ve sat back 
and applauded when we should have punished 
her. Mother says she is about as badly spoiled 
as a really nice young girl can be.” 

“Who began it, I should like to know ?” said 
Mrs. Braddock, bridling. “ Didn’t Grandma 


Braddock give her the sugar-bowl every time | 


she cried for it, and didn’t she let her pound 
the library table with the hammer when nothing 
else would satisfy her? Of all doting grand- 
| mothers —” 


“IT know, I know,” said Mr. Braddock, 


for a while, since she isn’t satisfied with the 
present arrangement? Perhaps she will enjoy 
her meals better if she prepares them herself.” 

“That’s not a bad idea,” returned Mrs. Brad- 
dock. “I’ve promised Hannah a week’s vacation 
very soon. While she’s away I shall give Linden 
a few lessons.” 

But Linden never received the lessons. Han- 
| nah had been gone less than twenty-four hours 
| when a telegram called Mrs. Braddock to the 
bedside of a sick relative. 

“Go right along and never mind the house,” 
| said Linden. ‘Don’t worry about the cooking. 
I believe I have a natural gift forit. I canmake 
heavenly toast.’ 

“Provided somebody else makes the bread and 
| the fire,’”’ interposed Linden’s brother, Maxwell. 

“Don’t discourage her,” said Mr. Braddock. 
“If worst comes to worst, there’s an excellent 
restaurant across the street from the office. We 
sha’n’t starve to death, in any case.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Braddock, “I shall have 


“But Linden isn’t a child any longer. | 
Why don’t you let her try her hand at the cooking | 


to go whether Linden can cook or not. Perhaps 
you can induce Hannah’s sister to come for a 
few days.” 

“There won’t be the slightest necessity,” said 
Linden, rather loftily. ‘“We’re going, for once, 
to have our beefsteak properly broiled. You 
needn’t feel the slightest hesitation about bring- 
ing a friend home to dinner, father, if you happen 
to feel like it.” 

This was said with a new-born air of dignity 
that sat somewhat ludicrously upon Linden’s 
sixteen-year-old shoulders. The patronizing tone 
of her voice was too 
much for Max, who 
snickered outright. 

“You may laugh if 
you want to,” said the 
confident cook; “but 
you are to have a good 
dinner to-night. I 
mean to devote the 





it.”” 
Mrs. Braddock, in 
the bustle of departure, 


**1 WISH YOU’D GO 
OUT OF THE 
KITCHEN, AND 
STAY OUT.”’ 





had no time for culinary instructions; but it is 
doubtful if Linden, in her exalted frame of mind, 
would have profited by anything of the kind. 

The coast was clear at last. Linden, with 
a businesslike air, put on a huge apron and 
started to inspect her domain. 

There was meat in the ice-box. Linden eyed 
it at first with satisfaction, but the feeling grad- 
ually gave place to doubt. 

“Tt’s either mutton, veal, beef or pork, but 
there doesn’t seem to be any distinguishing 
feature,” said Linden, touching it gingerly with 
one finger. “I should think the butcher would 
label it. However, it doesn’t matter particularly. 
I'll just read up the directions for cooking all 
four, and choose the easiest way. Here’s the 
book. ‘Make a dressing’—Well, it isn’t veal, 
at any rate, for there isn’t any place in it to put 
dressing. ‘Baste well’—Now what does that 
mean? Oh, I know; they sew it up in a cloth. 
| “Put an apple in the mouth’—Oh, that’s for 
|a whole pig. Pshaw! This cook-book isn’t any 
good! I'll just cook the thing—whatever it is— 
in the oven, the way Hannah does.” 

So Linden slid “the thing,” which happened 
to be a leg of mutton, from its plate into a 
roasting pan, and carried it to the oven. 

“Why,” exclaimed the astonished cook, “there 
isn’t any fire in the stove! It’s a good thing 
there’s plenty of time.” 

It was a good thing, too, that there was plenty 
of kindling, or the fire might never have started. 
Some unwashed sweet and white potatoes fol- 
lowed the meat into the oven. 

“T should have something cooking on top 
of the stove,”’ said Linden, looking around with 





a perplexed air. “Hannah always does. Oh, 
coffee, of course! I think I’ll make jelly of these 
cranberries.” 


“There !”? she said, some time later. “Who 
says I can’t cook? Now I’ll set the table.” 

Linden lingered lovingly over the task of set- 
ting the table. It really looked so well that 
no one—least of all Linden—would have sus- 
pected that the salt, tablespoons, carving-knife 
and napkins were missing. When she returned 
to the kitchen she found that the fire had taken 
advantage of her absence and had gone out. 

Linden rebuilt it cheerfully, adding a. solitary 
stick of hardwood to the kindling. Then she 




















went to the garden, where she gathered som 
flowers for the table and a bunch of parsle, 
When she returned to the kitchen the fire ha: 
again gone out. 

The cook gave a gasp of astonishment, 1 
unmixed. with dismay. Then, with an anxio. 
glance at the clock, she rekindled the fire. 

“A whole hour!” said Linden, with a sig! 
of relief. ‘Surely that will be time enoug! 
I never could see how Hannah could keep s 
busy with so little to do. She gets herse| 
so unnecessarily mussy, too.” 

Linden glanced complacently at her reflectic: 
in the little mirror over the sink, and was sw 
prised to discover a black streak down one sid 
of her nose. She washed her face and hand: 
and then turned to inspect the fire. It was out. 

“This,” said Linden, “is an abominab) 
stove!” 

She devoted fifteen minutes to the rolling of 
single butter-ball. She dropped it four times. 
and the grooved butter-boards became sticky ai 
would not work. The completed ball was grin 
in appearance and anything but round. Linde 
consigned it to the stove and decided that plai 
butter was good enough for the Braddock: 
Even the cutting of the bread presented hither: 
unsuspected difficulties. 

“Hello, the cook!’ cried a hearty voice fro 
the hallway, nearly an hour later. “How’s tli 
dinner ?” 

“Almost ready,” said Linden, who had just 
emptied her first decidedly unsuccessful attempt 
at gravy over the back fence. 

‘*What’s happened here?” asked Max, cominy 
in at the back door. “It looks as if you hail 
murdered somebody in the kitchen, dragged the 
body through the shed and buried it in the baci 


afternoon to cooking | yard.” 


“That’s cranberry jelly,” explained Linden, 
crawling behind the stove to rescue a fugitive 
potato. “I wish you’d go out of the kitchen, 
and stay out, till dinner’s ready. I can’t cook 
with boys around.” 

At last the dinner was on the table. The 
roast, garnished with parsley, looked very much 
like one of Hannah’s roasts, for the parsley 
concealed certain scarlet rivulets that trickled 
over the platter. The potatoes looked well, too. 
The cook did not suspect that they were of 
adamantine hardness. What was left of the 
jelly, by the time Linden had succeeded in trans- 
ferring it from the saucepan to a glass dish, 
looked positively tempting. 

Max took a mouthful and made a wry face. 
Mr. Braddock caught his son’s eye, and shook 
his head. 

“Dear me!”’ thought Linden, swallowing a 
tart mouthful. “I measured that sugar and then 
forgot to put it in.” 

During the meal Linden made trip after trip 
to the sideboard, the china-closet and the pantry 
for missing articles. Mr. Braddock sliced a few 
morsels from the outside of the underdone 
mutton, and ate as much as he dared of the 
almost raw potatoes. The coffee was muddy 
and contained fragments of some extraneous 
matter. When Linden raised the cover of the 
coffee-pot, to allow the steam to escape, she was 
horrified to discover a poached egg floating 
serenely on a dark-brown sea. She had dropped 
an unbeaten egg into the boiling coffee, and there 
it was, cooked! 

Mr. Braddock ate bread and butter, and chatted 
with his somewhat crestfallen daughter. 

“There’s chivalry for you!” thought Max. 
“Or can it be that father is setting Linden a 
shining example ?” 

But in spite of her father’s tact, Linden did 
not enjoy her dinner. She realized that it was, 
in all probability, the worst meal that had ever 
been served under the Braddock roof. And the 
cook was too chagrined to eat even bread an 
butter. 

“By the way,” said Mr. Braddock, “I saw 
some particularly fine peaches down-street 
to-day. They’re in the front hall. Get them, 
Max, and we'll see if they’re as good as the) 
look.” 

“We had so much else,” explained Linden, 
apologetically, “I thought I wouldn’t make any 
dessert.”’ 

“T’m glad you didn’t,” said Max, with a 
solemn countenance. 

Linden never forgot the week that followed. 
She mastered one difficulty only to fall into 
another. Her pie-crust was like leather and her 
muffins were like lead. Everything went to the 
table either burned to a crisp or else raw i!) 
the middle. There was no limit to her ambitio: 
but she grew humble at last. She learned tv 
boil potatoes, to make tea and to scramble eggs. 
but her conscience would not permit her to ser\ 
this trustworthy combination oftener than onc 
each day. 

Mr. Braddock and Max fortified themselves 
each noon with a good meal at the restaurant, 
otherwise it is doubtful if they could have 
survived the week. Linden ate bread and milk, 
and the fruit her father was careful to bri: 
her. She could not touch her own cookin:. 
She felt that she never wanted to see another 
scrambled egg. 

But the longest week does not last forevei 
Upon her return Hannah was amazed at th 
warmth of Linden’s greeting, at the conditici 
of the kitchen floor, and at the size of the gir!’s 
appetite. 

“How nice these lamb chops are!” said the 






















leposed cook at dinner that night. “And, oh, 
iren’t these the nicest mashed potatoes? I 
think Hannah is the cleverest person I know. 
{ have the profoundest respect for anybody that 
an cook five or six things at once, and get them 
all done at precisely the same moment, instead 
ff having the soup come lagging along about 
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an hour behind time. I think I shall drop 
everything else and take cooking lessons this 
winter.” 

“T'll pay for them,” said Mr. Braddock, 
promptly. 

“I won’t promise to eat the results,” said 
Max, “but I’ll do the best I can.” 
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MONG my own 
personal mem- 
ories of a kind 

that seem to have 
ripened in the sunni- 
est of years, none are 
more fragrant and sweet than those 
of moments I passed in listening, 
enchanted as a child over a fairy 
tale, while such magicians as 
Robert Browning and Lord Leigh- 
ton together told of memories and 
experiences—not only their own, 
but those of other famous enchant- 
ers whose names are woven into 
many a magie web of poetry, art 
and romance. Those who were privileged to 
sit under these spells would usually listen in 
silence, lest they should lose a single word. 

Rarely was there any note of sadness in these 
memories. They were mostly bright, and deeply 
interesting. The few melancholy tones would 
be just sufficient to light up the sunshine by 
contrast of sufficient shadow. They had met 
and known many celebrities in common, and 
their varied experiences, impressions and appre- 
ciations, now and then critical, would be dilated 
upon in a most delightful duologue, in which the 
little human comedies they had seen played 
would be played over again between them. 


The Rossetti Sketch of Tennyson. 


GH. Bougnton, R.A. 





THE AUTHOR. 





ROWNING especially had a wonderful | 


power of impersonating the very man, or 
even woman, of his memory-pictures. He had a 
wealth of stories of Carlyle, many of his own and 
many that other intimates, such as Emerson, had 
told him. And when he told the Emerson stories 
one felt the presence of Emerson, a different 
voice and manner. He would bring up Carlyle 
so strangely that he seemed to “stand before 
you.” And when Browning told of Tennyson 
the room seemed possessed by Tennyson. And 
all this with an easy grace and refinement that 
never touched on vulgar mimicry. 

Browning was very proud of a certain pen- 
and-ink sketch, with a bit of caricature in it, 
that Dante Rossetti made of Tennyson. This 
sketch was long since reproduced in an article 
on the poet in Harper’s Magazine. Tennyson, 
curled up on a couch, was reading ““Maud” to 
Browning and Mrs. Browning, in that deep, 
sepulchral voice 
that Browning im- 
itated so well. 

Rossetti was 
near some writing 
materials, and 
whiled away the 
moments in listen- 
ing and in drawing 
one of the most 
vivid sketches I 
ever saw of the 
laureate in his com- 
parative youth. 
When the article 
on the poet was in preparation, I told Mr. 
Laffan, Harpers’ representative in London, 
about the existence of this drawing, which 
ought to be included in the Tennyson collection 
of portraits. 

I need not say how anxious Mr. Laffan was 
to get a photograph or copy of the sketch, or at 
least a sight of it. I approached Browning on 
the subject, and as he was most willing to show 
t, a Sunday forenoon was arranged for us to 
come to his house. He exhibited the drawing 
with all his usual kindness, and told us again 
the story of that evening’s entertainment, so that 

1¢ little cool, dark library seemed full of pleasant 
hosts of the very people. 

But when the subject of reproducing the sketch 

as discussed, he was most genially emphatic: 
‘nat sacred drawing must not leave the room. 

he reproducer must come and do whatever he 
ad to do on the spot! 
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Browning’s ‘‘ Easy Accessibility.’’ 
THAT being an easy thing to arrange, we 
‘ talked, or rather he did, of other things and 

ple, showing us meanwhile many other treas- 

es. Our few minutes sped into hours, our 
insom waiting for us outside all the time. 

‘hen we were thanking him and saying our 
- 0d-bys, he hesitated for an instant, and then 

ith a burst of geniality he said: 

“Now, if you will promise me, honor at stake, 
‘iat my Rossetti shall be never out of your safe- 


i -eping, and that I shall have it again to-morrow | How beautiful it must all have been! 


| oratory of his own. 
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both if you fail me!’ 

And he waved his 
kindly hand after a 
couple of well-pleased 
fellows in a flying 
hansom. It is need- 
less to say that he got his treasure 
back inside the promised time. 

A few of Browning’s acquaint- 
ances, not his intimates, used to 
deplore “his easy accessibility.’ 








and every window that let in 
sunshine,” to use his own expres- 
sion, was counted as a sad esti- 
mate of his value. If he had been 
as exclusive as some people desired him to be, 
he probably would never have met his narrow- 
minded criticizers. 

I once asked him if the “autograph fiend”’ did 
not make his life a misery. “Oh,” he laughed, 
“T often have a dozen letters from the ends of the 
earth on my breakfast-table of a morning.’ 

“And do you respond ?” 

“Oh, yes. If they like me well enough to want 
my signature, and send a stamped and directed 
envelope, I always write to them. But some- 
times they want me to write a few verses, either 
original—” here came in a merry laugh—‘‘or a 
copy of the already written. Sometimes they 
wish me to ‘elucidate’ a certain passage of my 
writings. But these things—I postpone.” 

Although he was the most delightful 
of all intimate talkers, and a most inde- 
fatigable diner-out and coveted guest, he 
had a great aversion to any after-dinner 
He generally came 
to represent literature at the banquet of 
the Royal Academy, but some other 
literary guest would have to reply to its 
toast. It was, in fact, his one condition 
of accepting the constant invitation. 

His delight and appreciation of sculp- 
ture, painting and music were on a par 
with his love of pure literature. And 
his wide, catholic knowledge was shown 
in his open-eyed tastes, and his ever 
eloquently expressed enjoyment of all 
sorts of good things. 

Naturally his personal preferences went 


That he would “be open to any | 





Browning was not a wit in the sense that | 
Lowell was, at his best, but he had a fund of 
ever genial and bright “play’’ of conversation, 
and the ready and pungent answer was never 
| wanting. 1 should think that he was like 
Emerson in that special quality of humorous 
philosophy which distinguished much of the 
talk and writing of the New England sage. | 
Browning was not a hearty laugher, either, but 
his looks seemed to laugh enough over any good 
thing said by others. 

His great joy appeared to be to make other 
faces radiant with interest and pleasure, and to | 
hold a few choice intimates in rapt and 
breathless silence. But it was not the 
style of the old-fashioned dinner-table 
autocrat, who shouted down every other 
voice and scowled at every averted eye 
or impatient movement. That kind of 
orator has happily passed out of mortal 
hearing. 

In my Own memory -pictures he is 
always, or nearly always, associated 
with Lord Leighton; it was so often 
| my good fortune to find him at Leigh- 
|ton’s house whenever there was any 
“occasion,” such as a little lunch- 
party to some famous foreign artist, or 
| when Leighton’s own pictures were on view. 
| The two had been close and dear intimates 
| through many changing years, and their sympa- 
| thies for all good things ran, most musically, in 
common. Many of the most renowned singers 
and players have entranced crowded audiences 
in that wondrous studio on many a memorable 
afternoon—a sanctuary now silent but for the 
echoes of the footfall of the visiting stranger. 





At Leighton’s Dinners. 


| 
-o some twenty years, while he was president 
of the Royal Academy, Sir Frederic gave a 
series of dinners to all the members, in batches 
of twenty or so, arranged according to seniority, 
going thus through the forty members and-the 
thirty associates ; and to these would always be 
added a good admixture 
of those coming men 
who were as yet not 
within the restricted 
cirele of the Royal 
Academy. Many a 
young aspirant saw a 
strong hint in one (and 
often many) of those 
coveted invitations of 
what was in the “lap 
of the Fates” for him, 
and in the very near 
future, probably. 

The dinners were 
always merry ones, for 
Leighton was a lover of 
a good jest or story, and 
his splendid laugh was 


TENNYSON, 





out for the poetical and the imaginative as musical as his nature. 
in art, but I have seen him very much alive to| After the artistic dinner would come the coffee 
well-expressed works of common realism—once | in the Persian court, beside the patter of the 
to a picture of life-size pigs in a straw yard. | marble fountain. And afterward we would 
What the animals failed to convey he explained | troop up the wide, picture-lined staircase to the 
and dwelt on for them—there were a couple of | vast, overflowing studio, with the artist’s work 
baby piggies that he made one quite in love with. | on show—complete and incomplete pictures, and 


Charles Lamb would have been almost moved 
to tears by sympathy had he listened to the 
appreciation, although the question of roasting 
the “little dear,’”’ as he called it, never came up. 


Lowell and the ‘‘ Silver-Haired Girl.’’ 


HE ordinary person might wonder, or even 

cavil at the fact, that the same great mind 
could enjoy Michelangelo or Botticelli at one 
moment, and sucking piggy the next. 

He had a wondrous ability to cast a sort of 
poetic glamour over nearly every earthly thing, 
grand or simple, from a star at eve to a turnip- 
field at sunset. There seemed never any effort 
after fine or striking language; it was merely the 
musical voice of a refined soul with no dream of 
being what Ruskin 
would have called 
“precious.” 

He was ever at his 
best and sunniest 
when talking to, or of, 
women or ¢children. 
White- haired, old- 
fashioned ladies of his 
own age—very, very 
old friends—especially 
seemed his greatest 
delight. There was 
one charming old lady, 
Mrs. Proctor, the long- 
surviving widow of his friend Barry Cornwall, 
of whom James Russell Lowell, another devoted 
admirer, wrote, 

I know a gir/—they say she’s eighty, 
and I remember Browning saying that for years 
he had never missed a Sunday afternoon without 
calling to have a chat with her, and he generally 
found Lowell there whenever he was in town! 

I fancy from the way those two would occa- 
sionally chaff each other that there was a keen, 


LOWELL. 


| good-natured and sunshiny rivalry for the first 


place in “this silver-haired girl’s” affection. 
And what 


*.ternoon, you may take it away with you. a pity that all the sparkle of bright wit has faded 


‘ut remember —my worst maledictions on you | from earth with that delightful trio! 


| take advice as freely as it was offered. 








all the most elaborate sketches and studies for 
| every part of the work done or in hand. 

| Besides these studies on canvas and paper 
| would be some others in wax or clay, not only 
| for his sculptures and bronzes, but for groups 
|in his large and important pictures as well. 
Many of these little figurines would suggest by 
| their present classic grace those divine little 
| “finds” from ancient Tanagra. 

“Now, boys,”—Leighton generally called his 
| associates boys,—“‘suggestions, criticisms, praises 
and condemnatiens are earnestly invited and 
gratefully received,”’ and there was no let or 
| hindrance to any sound or sincere expression 
of any one’s feelings on the works before them. 

He had one of the great, open minds that would 
I mind 
me of a rather typical instance of this, 
which tells against myself a bit. It was 
the year that he exhibited his “ Rescue 
of Andromeda.” On the line and next 
neighbor to it I found, on the members’ 
varnishing and “touching-up” days, a | 
picture of my own, I forget which one. 
Sir Frederic was up on a staging, work- 
ing for some hours in perfect silence, | 
which I did not seek to interrupt. After a | 
time he descended from his altitude, and 
taking me back a few steps by a willing | 
arm, demanded a searching criticism. 

“Tf you see anything to suggest, now 
is the time, my boy, to out with it, or else 
forever after hold thy peace.” 

“Well, Sir Frederic, I do see one small but 
important matter that I will mention, as you | 
invite rude remarks.” 

“Good! And that is —” 

“Well, it’s the insufticient-looking little ‘bolt 
from the blue’ that seems to cause such agony to | 
the stricken monster of the deep.”’ 

“Not devilish enough ?”’ 

“Not much more fatal than a big paint-brush 
handle.” 

He laughed one of his most merry roars, and 
asked, “Have you any idea of just such a ‘bolt,’ 
or shaft, or arrow, as you would kindly suggest ?”’ 
“Not at this very moment,” I urged, “but —’’ 














At that he handed me his splendid palette and 
brushes and said, “Now, my son, look out for 
my return in half an hour, and during that time 
you have carte blanche to create some lethal 
weapon that would be likely to annoy, if not 
to slay, the monster—no fireworks, you know!” 


** Tales Out o’ School.’’ 


MOUNTED the president’s scaffold, his 
palette and brushes in hand, and tried hard 
to conjure up some deadly and worthy arrow of 
destruction. I need not say that this honor thrust 
upon me was soon ob 
served by some of the 
older members, and taken 
to be some weird and mad 
practical joke of mine. 
“Come down from 
there! Send for Leigh- 
ton at once, somebody !’’ 
They must have 
thought me suddenly gone 
mad, as I only said, “Go 


away! I have leave to 
finish this splendid 
work !” 


LEIGHTON, 


The painful probability 
of being ejected from that platform was avoided 
by the president’s return, who calmed their 
assembled fears by assuring them, to their amaze- 
ment, that it was all right. I was evolving a 
heaven-sent arrow to stagger the monster. 

The laugh on me came when I was obliged to 
own that I had done nothing to the picture except 
to stare idly at it. Then the fears of the little 
multitude were appeased and they departed, 
murmuring loudly, “After all, it was nothing 
worse than a short starecase |” 

Shortly after my little incident I was standing 
near a new and young member who was trying 
to spoil his picture, as several had told him. 
When the president came up he looked at the 
work and worker a few minutes; then he said, 
“My dear boy, you must put more folds and 
creases in that shirt-sleeve. There is only one at 
the bend of the elbow, and that’s all wrong. 
Look here!’ and he took off his coat quickly 
and bent his arm, to show just what he meant. 
“Now go ahead and put some of these in, and 
I’ll pose for you.” 

I need not say that the little incident soon 
drew an admiring throng and much touching 
comment, one of us making a rapid sketch of the 
group, declaring that he was making history. 
I think Leighton stood for a good half-hour, 
egging on the painter to more thoroughness, and 
I need not say that those moments so freely given 
were among the busiest of the president’s day. 

I tell these little “tales out o’ school’ just to 
show the grand sort of man that Leighton was. 
It will be many a long day ere the world of 
English art sees just such another. Even to the 
sad and fatal hour that saw the brave ending of 
his all too brief career he was just as splendid. 
He had passed through several agonizing heart- 
tearings, and in one little period of calm, while 
awaiting a recurrence of the death - struggle, he 
asked the doctors if there was any hope. 


**Give my Love to Aill.’’ 


HEY answered by their sad looks and silence. 

“Very well; let me go next time,” and he 
awaited the end as calmly as if going on some 
pleasant journey, merely saying to a lifelong 
artist friend by his pillow who was holding his 
hand, “Give my love to all at the academy !”’ 

When his mortal remains were taken to St. 
Paul’s the whole distance from the academy, 
nearly two miles, was lined many deep with 
sympathetic crowds. The shops were many of 
them closed, the traffic was held up by masses 
of police, and the crowds within and without the 
cathedral were dense and far-reaching, showing 
how real and universal were the love and respect 
in which he was held. 

Before his death he had been honored with a 
peerage, and he would have had a seat in the 
House of Lords, a higher dignity than any 
English artist had ever arrived at before. He 
did not long enjoy his distinction; indeed, his 
patent of nobility was only delivered a few days 
before his death. 

Only a month previously I was at a dinner- 
party given at his studio, and he then complained 
that he could no longer skip up the stairs of the 
Athenzeum Club two steps at a time. We all 
congratulated him on his elevation to the peerage, 
about which he said many pleasantries and took 
many more with much good nature. We asked 
him, seriously, what his exact title would be, so 
as to know how to address him. 

“Oh, you can keep on as before. Just 
‘Leighton’—that’s simple, and quite enough.” 


& 


WORKING FOR A SALARY. 
By John Mervin Hull. 


FEW years ago a young man of excellent 

ability gave up a position where he was 
receiving a high salary in order to go into 
business for himself. His statement of his 
experiences is quite emphatic. 

“T called it ‘ambition,’” he says, “and I 
wanted to be free to work out my own career; 
but from the moment I assumefl the business 
I carried a great burden of care, and was bound 
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in the chains of responsibility day and night. I 
wanted to be the master and run things my own 
way, but 1 found that instead of one employer, 
I had as many as there were customers that 
came to my store. I wanted to make money for 
myself instead of giving the profits of the busi- 
ness to somebody else; but I found that the 
profits which came in the cash-carrier went back 
in the pay envelope, which I had never thought 
of before. I discovered that, for me, at least, 
running a big department for somebody else was 
child’s play compared with running a small 
business for myself, and I was glad to sell out 
and get back to my old place again.” 

This young man’s history is typical of thou- 
sands, except that many do not get back their old 
places again. It is worth while to consider a 
few facts about the matter. 

It is true that the ability required in many 
salaried positions is equal to that which the 
owner himself must have in order to make 
the business a success. It may be a different 
kind of ability, but itis not less in degree. Even 
a general manager may conduct a business better 
for another than he is able to for himself, as has 
often been proved. The final responsibility of 
a great business is to some men only a stimulus, 
an interesting problem to be solved, while to 
other men of equal ability it is a burden which 
crushes them. Many bright young men rush 
into business for themselves without thinking 
of this fundamental difference of temperament. 
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in running a race should enter for a swim- 
ming match without knowing how to swim a 
stroke. 

It is also true that there are many salaried 
positions where the rewards for ability are excel- 
lent, equal, in fact, to what would be considered 
a good net profit on a large capital invested 
in business. If a young man takes the trouble 
to know all there is to know about some special 
thing, that knowledge will become exceedingly 
profitable to him. : 

In a wholesale house there is a man who has 
cultivated what is called the “wool touch.” 
That is, when he is handling a piece of cloth 
he knows at once whether it is all wool, or what 
percentage of wool there is in it. His salary is 
almost fabulous. In a department store there 
is a man who knows all about handkerchiefs. 
A few years ago the firm thought they could 
do without him, and took a man at less salary. 
He also knew less about handkerchiefs, and in 
a few months the bottom fell out of the trade. 
So the expert is back in his old place at an 
increased salary. There are many special posi- 
tions where a genuine expert may practically fix 
his own salary. 

Of course there must be some to take command 
in the great business enterprises of the future, 
and they must come from among the young men 
of to-day. But the question is not to be decided 
on the supposition that the salaried position 
requires less ability, or is less honorabie, profitable 





or enjoyable. 
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In Nine Chapters.—Chapter Eight. 


HE moment of silence in the court-room 

Ei was followed by a confused murmur of 

voices. People were moving about in their 

seats and eraning their necks, anxious to see. 

Charlie Pickett was on his feet, his cheeks 

flushed, his breast heaving with emotion, his eyes 
fixed on the two figures at the witness-stand. 

When Abner Pickett lifted his face from 
Dannie’s neck his eyes were filled with tears. 

“Where did you come from, Dannie?” he 
asked, and Dannie answered, “I came from 
home, grandpap.” 

“Not to-day ?” 

“Yes, to-day.” 

“But, Dannie, how—how —” S 

“T had to, grandpap. I had totell you. I had 
to make it right as near as I could, as quick as I 
could.” 

Again the old man, leaning far over the rail, 
drew the boy to his breast. For the moment 
Marshall was at a loss how toact. He did not 
quite know what was coming next. Then his 
long experience and his natural shrewdness came 
to his rescue, and he rose to the situation. 

“That will do, Mr. Pickett,” he said. ‘Dannie, 
you may take the witness-stand.”’ 

The next minute Dannie was in the place 
vacated by his grandfather, and the old man, 
refusing to go far away, had dropped into a chair 
by the defendant’s table, inside the bar. 

Marshall began his questions with gentle 
emphasis. 

“Your name is Dannie Pickett ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“And you are a grandson of the witness last on 
the stand ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And is it true that you pulled out the stakes 
set by the engineers of The Delaware Valley & 
Eastern Railroad Company ?” 

“Yes, sir, it is.” 

“When did you remove them ?” 

“The same night they were set. I began in 
the potato-field where they left off surveying that 
night, and I pulled ’em out all the way through 
the meadow and across the road and in the 
graveyard and down the gap and along the hill 
on the other side.” 

“Was any one there with you?” 

“No, sir. I did it all alone. Oh, yes, there 
was some one with me coming back! The other 
engineers. I met them in the gap.” 

“You mean the engineers of the Tidewater & 
Western ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘So they were with you, were they ?” 

“Yes, sir. But not until after I was all through 
and coming home. Then they made me go back 
through the gap with them.” 

“Did they know you had removed the stakes ?” 

“No, sir, they didn’t. I didn’t tell anybody, 
not even grandpap.”’ 

“Tid any one ask you to remove those stakes ?” 

“No, sir, not any one.” 

“Then why did you do it?” 

“Well, I just thought they had no right to set 
them where they did. I thought they wouldn’t 
have done it if grandpap had been there. I 








thought if I pulled them 
out they couldn’t build 
any railroad through the 
graveyard. And then, 
I got very angry at the 
engineer for what he 
said to me when I asked 
him about the railroad.” 

“What did he say to 
you ?” 

“Well, if you please, 
I’d rather not tell.” 

“You needn’t. Now, 
Dannie, didn’t you 
know that you were 
doing wrong when you 
removed those stakes, 
no matter what your 
motive might have 
been ?” 

“T didn’t stop to think 
much about it then. I 
just went right ahead 
and did it. But I know 
now that it was wrong: 
I’ve known it ever since 
it was done. I haven’t 
any excuse to make at 
all.”’ 

“Do you want it un- 
derstood that you alone 
are to blame, and that 
you alone are responsi- 
ble for this deed ?” 

“Yes, sir. That’s it 
exactly.” 

“Well, let ussee about 
that, Dannie. Did you, 
on the evening of the 
night in which you re- 
moved the stakes, hear 
your grandfather de- 
clare that no person could doa better deed than to 
pull them all up and throw them into the brook ?” 

“Why, yes, sir—yes; I heard him say some- 
thing like that.’ 

“Very well. Did or did not that declaration 
have anything to do with your subsequent 
conduct ?”” 

Marshall saw that the sympathy of the audi- 
ence, and possibly of the court, was with the 
child, and he desired to trace the moral, if not 
the actual, responsibility for the deed back to 
shoulders that would not be spared. Dannie 
looked hopelessly down at his questioner, and 
then turned an appealing glance to his grand- 
father, who sat with bowed head and eyes fixed 
on the floor, and did not see him. 

“T’d rather not answer that question,’ he 
said at last; and then added quickly, “If my 
grandfather had had any idea of what I was 
going to do, he’d have stopped me. I know he 
would. Why, I stole out of the house in my 
stocking feet so he wouldn’t hear me! And I 
never told him what I’d done till I told him here 





to-day. Never! never! never!’’ 


“There, Dannie, don’t get excited. Just keep 


| cool and answer my question. Would you have) 





gone out that night and removed those stakes if 
you had not heard your grandfather say it would 
be a good thing to do?” 

Again the boy looked hopelessly down at the 
lawyer and was silent. He knew, in his heart, 
that it was his grandfather’s declaration that had 
started him on his midnight errand ; but he could 
not say so. In the midst of the profound silence 
which followed Marshall’s question Abner 
Pickett rose slowly to his feet. 

“T’ll answer that,” he said. ‘The boy ain’t to 
blame, He simply did what he thought I wanted 
done. In his heart and soul the child is innocent. 
If any crime has been committed, I’m the one 
who is guilty of it.” , 

He spoke slowly, distinctly, yet with a tremor 

in his voice that betrayed his deep emotion. It 
was all out of order, this declaration of his, in 
the midst of the examination of another witness ; 
but no one interrupted him; even court and 
counsel listened with close attention until he 
finished his appeal and dropped back into his 
chair. Then Dannie himself was the first to 
speak. 
“Oh, no, grandpap!”’ he exclaimed. “Oh, no! 
Maybe I wouldn’t have done it but for what you 
said; but I ought to have known you didn’t 
mean it. I ought to have known you wouldn’t 
have let me do it. Oh, no, grandpap, I’m to 
blame! I’mto blame!’ 

He held out his hands appealingly as he spoke, 
gazing alternately at his grandfather and at the 
lawyer. Tears were coursing down the old 
man’s cheeks ; and out in the court-room many 
eyes were moist watching this little drama of love 
and protection, staged and played in the bar of 
the court. 

It was plain to the dullest understanding that 
the boy was frank and truthful, and that the old 
man was not inclined to shirk his share of the 
responsibility. But Marshall was not yet satis- 
fied. He wanted not only the truth, but the 
whole truth. It was due to his client that 
every fact should be brought out in detail. He 





took up again the regular order of examination. 
“Were you subpeenaed as a witness in this 
case?’’? he asked. 
**No,’’ replied 
Dannie, “I wasn’t.’ 


THE OLD MAN AND HIS GRANDSON, HAND IN HAND, 
PASSED OUT INTO THE CORRIDOR. 
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“Then what was it that led you to 
come here and make this remarkable statement ?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you how it was. I got to 
thinking about it yesterday, after they’d gone; 
and I thought and thought, till it seemed as if it’d 
kill me if I didn’t tell somebody. And so, last 
night, I told Aunt Martha, and she said the only 
way to make it right was by telling those who 
had been injured by what I’d done. I tried to 
get here before court began, but—but I couldn’t 
make out to do it. I hope it ain’t too late.” 

Marshall looked up at him incredulously. 
“You haven’t come here from Pickett’s Gap 
to-day, my boy ?” 

“Yes, sir, I left there this morning real early, 
before it began to drift much.” 

“But the roads are absolutely impassable !”’ 

“T know. We had hard work. I came in 
the stage as far as the poorhouse. The horses 
gave out there. Then the stage-driver and I, 
we footed it as far as Keene’s. From there I 
walked on to Mooreville alone.” 

As he recalled that awful journey, Dannie 
looked up wearily, and out over the sea of sympa- 
thetic faces turned toward him in the court-room. 
But he was too tired to see them. They floated 
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indistinctly before him. 'They seemed to advance 
and recede, to expand and contract, alternately 
to fade and find form before his aching eyes. 

“And did you think it necessary to come here 
at the risk of your life to make this acknowledg- 
ment ?” asked Marshall. 

“Why, I didn’t think just that way about it,’’ 
replied the boy, “but I knew I’d done wrong to 
keep it to myself so, and I felt I ought to get here 
and tell about it as soon as I could. I wanted 
grandpap to know. I never kept anything from 
him before, and I wanted to tell him first. 

“And then,” he added, “and then I’d heard 
that the engineer who made the night survey had 
been accused of pulling out those stakes, o: 
having ’em pulled out ; and I was afraid they’d 
try to prove it on him here, and maybe find him 
guilty of it before I could set ’em right. And | 
wouldn’t have had that happen—why, I’d soone: 
have died in the snow than had them do that 
He was so good to run his line around the grave- 
yard! He was so gentle and kind, and—and— 
oh, he couldn’t have been kinder and gentler to 
me if he’d been my own father!” 

Charlie Pickett, sitting back among the specta- 
tors, felt the hot blood surge into his face and 
the paternal passion flood his heart. He longed 
to take his boy at once in his arms,—this bo; 
whose frank acknowledgment of his fault had 
brought tears to a hundred eyes, whose simple 
story of daring for conscience’s sake had thrilled 
every breast in the court-room,—to take him at 
once into the shelter of his love, and keep him 
and protect him against all the world. 

But Marshall was asking his last question. 
“Have you anything more you would like to 
say to the court, Dannie, in extenuation of your 
conduct? I do not know what action, if any, 
the officers of the Delaware Valley & Eastern will 
take against you. Your offense was certainly a 
serious one. But in view of any possible punish- 
ment they may have in mind for you, I want to 
give you this opportunity for any further expla- 
nation you may wish to make.” 

“T’ve told you all,”’ replied Dannie, wearily. 

“T’m ready to be punished 

for what I’ve done. I 

made up my mind to that 
! before I came here.” 

Yet even as he spoke 
the boy’s lips trembled 
and great tears filled his 
eyes. He could not help 
thinking of those gloomy 
and forbidding cells in the 
county jail. 

A gentleman who had 
been sitting inside the 
bar, listening intently to 
the testimony, came over 
hurriedly and whispered 
to Marshall. The latter 
rose at once from his chair 
and said to Dannie: 

“Mr. Rayburn, the gen- 
eral manager of the Dela- 
ware Valley & Eastern, 
informs me that his com- 
pany will not prosecute 
you for your offense 
against thelaw. He says 
he believes that your con- 
science has already pun- 
ished- you with sufficient 
severity, to say nothing 
of what you have endured 
in forcing your way here 
through this terrible storm 
to set us right on what 
has been heretofore an 
inexplicable mystery. 
Moreover, he wishes me 
to thank you for your 
frank and manly state- 
ment of the facts. That 
is all. You may leave 
the stand.” 

But Dannie did not 
move. The revulsion of 
feeling on learning that, 
: i after all, he was not to be 

Bi ‘ punished, that the iron 
Stes | doors of the grim old jai! 
} i were not to open for his 
admittance, was tov 
strong to be controlled. 
His face flushed with sudden joy, and then tl. 
color all went out and he grew white as deat! 
The lashes of his eyelids drooped upon hi 
cheeks, his hands fell to this sides and his chi 
sank upon his breast. 

A court attendant hurried into a side room ft 
a glass of water. Abner Pickett and Marsha 
were on their feet in an instant, hurrying towa! 
the fainting boy. But before either of the: 
could reach his chair, Charlie Pickett, with gree 
strides, had swung himself from the bench whe: 
he was sitting to the boy’s side, and had caug]! 
him in his arms. 

He held him to his breast, looking about for « 
instant to see what he should do. Then, withot 
waiting to follow any of the dozen suggestiol 
that were given to him simultaneously by lawye 
and officers of the court, he started with h 
burden down the crowded aisle. People ga‘ 
way before him, looking with sympathetic ey: 
on the limp little body borne so tenderly in t! 
strong parental arms. 

When he reached the long corridor, Chari. 
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saw the door of a jury-room standing invitingly 
open, and into that he hurried, and laid the 
unconscious boy at full length on a convenient 
bench. A moment later, when he looked up, he 
saw his father standing by his side, bending over 
the prostrate body. The court attendant bustled 
in with a glass of water. A young physician, 
who had been sitting in the court-room, hurried 
in and offered his services. 

“T am a doctor,” he said. 
of some assistance.” 

He felt the boy’s pulse, touched his cheek, and 
lowered his head to the level of the bench. 

“It is only a fainting spell,” he said. “He 
will come out of it ina minute. Brought on by 
excitement and exhaustion, I presume. I don’t 
wonder at it, after the boy’s story of his journey 
through the storm.”’ 

Gabriel, who had followed the party, had, 
with a quick instinct not unusual for him, con- 
stituted himself doorkeeper, and was holding 
back the curious and inquiring crowd. 

“Jest a little faintin’ spell,” he explained. 
“Ain’t used to court, you know, and the judge 
an’ lawyers an’ all kind of scairt him. He’ll be 
all right in a minute or two—much obleeged to 
ye.” 

Charlie Pickett, leaning over the boy, touched 
his father’s arm. 

“Father,” he said, “I want to speak to you for 
amoment. Dannie is safe in the doctor’s hands. 
Will you come out with me?” 

And Abner Pickett looked up at him coldly 
and replied : 

“T’ve no call to speak to you, sir. I'll take 
care of the boy.” 

“Then I shall exercise my right as a father in 
the presence of these people.” 

Before either of the men could speak again 
Dannie opened his eyes and looked around him. 

“What is it, grandpap?” he asked. ‘What 
did Ido? Where—oh, I remember!” 

Then, as his recollection grew more distinct, 
he exclaimed, “I’m not to go to jail, after all, 
grandpap! Did you hear him say so? I’m not 
to go to jail!” 

The horrible nightmare of imprisonment that 
had brooded over his pillow for weeks had 
suddenly vanished, and he could not contain 
himself for joy. 

“No, Dannie,” replied the old man, gently, 
“no, not to jail. They’ve no call to punish you. 
You’ve borne a thousand times too much already. 
Can you get on your feet? There, that’s it. 
Hang on to my arm, so! We’ll go home.” 

He started with the boy toward the door. 

“Father |”? 

It was Charlie Pickett who spoke. The old 
man did not heed him. 

‘Father !’? 

The voice attracted Dannie’s attention. It 
had, somehow, a familiar sound. He loosened 
his grasp on the old man’s arm and turned to 
look at the speaker. Then the blood rushed into 
his face again. He recognized his friend of the 
night journey through the gap. 

“I’m so glad to see you!” he said, holding out 
his hand. “Grandpap, this man was good to 
me. He was good to you, grandpap, and tothose 
in the graveyard, and to all of us.” 

But Abner Pickett stood speechless, with 
stony eyes and rigid face. Charlie turned to the 
tipstaff and the doctor. 

“Will you kindly leave us for a few moments ?” 
he asked. “It is a family matter I wish to settle. 
Gabriel, please close the door and guard it.” 

Then they were alone together in the room; 
three generations; the same blood running in 
their veins, the same family pride swelling their 
hearts, the same will and grim determination 
shaping every act of their lives. Dannie, stunned 
by the revelation that had been so suddenly made 
to him, sank back again upon the bench, looking 
with bewildered eyes, first upon one man, then 
upon the other. He could not yet quite compre- 
hend it; but the joyful truth was forcing itself 
slowly in upon his mind that this fine, stalwart, 
lovable man was his father. 

When the door was closed Charlie turned to 
the boy. Frank, impetuous, unselfish as he had 
ever been, he spoke his mind. 

“Dannie,” he said, “Iam your father. There, 
sit still; wait till Iam through. When you were 
a baby there was a matter about which your 
grandfather and I differed. He accused me of 
telling him a falsehood. I replied unkindly and 
in anger. What I told him was not true. I 
admitted it then. I admit it to-day. He said 
that no person who had lied to him once should | 
ever have the opportunity to do so again, and he | 
sent me from his house and forbade me to return. | 








“Perhaps I can be 


I went, leaving you in his custody, knowing that | two—between the father who had come suddenly 
with Aunt Martha also to care for you, you | | into his life like a dream of light and sweetness, 
For thirteen years I | and the grandfather who had loved him and cared 


would want for nothing. 
have done penance for that lie; but my father 
has not forgiven me. For thirteen years I have | 
—_ forward, day and night, to the time when | 


! should claim you and ask you to come with me, | | there the agony of indecision, and his heart 
and be my son in fact as well as in name. I am | melted. Tears sprang to his eyes and his voice 
I want you. Will you | choked with emotion. 


ready to take you now. 
come ?”? 


It was so sudden, so astounding, that Dannie | 


could not comprehend it all at once. The 
bewildered look was still in his eyes. 

“‘You—are my father?” he asked. 

“Yes, Dannie.” 

“Ts it true, grandpap ?” 

“Tt is.” 

The old man, standing with folded arms, his 
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SO THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


back to the door, his cheeks flushed, his lips set, | then gently placed him at his grandfather’s side. 
with lightning veiled under the cold glitter of his | He turned to the door, opened it, and held 
eyes, looked the picture of dignified wrath. | it wide open, standing with bowed head and 

Dannie turned again to his father. “And—and | trembling lips and tear-dimmed eyes, while the 
you lied to grandpap ?” old man and his grandson, hand in hand, passed 

“Yes, Dannie, I did.” out into the corridor. 

“Ts that true, grandpap ?” 

“That is true.” 

“Father,” exclaimed Charlie, “be just to me! 
Say that it was the first and last lie I ever told | 
you! Say that afterward I acknowledged my | 
fault and asked your forgiveness, and you would 
not listen to me!” 

“That is true.” 

Cold as ice, clear as crystal, the answer to his | 
son’s appeal came from the old man’s lips. For | down his face, strained the boy to his heart. 
a moment there was silence, and then I Dannie | “Thank you, Dannie—thank you! 
spéke again to his father : 

“And you want me to come—to come and live | 
with you?” 





turned, and ran swiftly back into the jury-room. 
He leaped sobbing into his father’s arms. 


you and grandpap together! I want you both. 
I need you both. I must have you both. 


I will—I will!” 





do it. 


| all, he had chosen to desert him. 
At the head of the staircase Dannie stopped, | smile of triumph on Abner Pickett’s face as they 
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Again the strong man, with tears streaming | blocked the path to the street, 
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Good-by again, 





speed the day of reconciliation. 
my boy—good-by !”’ 

Once more he released him, and Dannie hurried 
back to where his grandfather stood on the steps, 
fearful lest the old man might think that, after 
But the grim 


nassed down the staircase and out to the court 
| room porch told of the satisfaction and joy that 


*Father,”’ he cried, “father, I’m going to bring | reigned in his heart over the victory he had won. 


He stopped to button Dannie’s greatcoat and 


I’m | tie wraps about his throat and ears, and then 
going to bring you together if it takes my life to | they started out together into the snow-bound 


world, pushing their way through the drifts that 
while Charlie 
Pickett, looking from an upper window with 


And God | tear-blurred eyes, watched them out of sight. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





There was a tremor of joy in the boy’s voice at | 
the very thought of such happiness as this. 

“T do. I want you. I need you. I cannot | 
live my life as I should without you.” 

“Grandpap, may I go?” 

At last the supreme moment had come, the | 
vital question had been put. Abner Pickett still | 
stood there motionless, with folded arms and lips | 
like adamant. 

“You may choose,”’ he said, “between him and 
me. I will have no divided allegiance. If you 
go with him, you can say good-by to me to-day 
for all time.” 

Never before had he so veiled the passion in 
his heart with calm utterance of words. But if 
his speech was cool, it was determined. He 
meant what he said to the last degree. It was 


BOUT thirty years ago a notion had gained 
belief that turtle oil was a potent remedy 
for rheumatism ; and a self-styled doctor, 

living in my native town, who knew how to trim 
his sails to catch the popular breeze, had offered 
a number of the boys of the village a dollar a 
quart for all the turtle oil that they could procure 
for him. 

For remedial purposes turtle oil is probably 
no better than goose oil, lard or tallow; but for 
the time being 
faith in it had} 
sprung up, 


not enough for his son to come to him with bowed 
He wanted the 





head and penitent words. 


for this 
doctor. 


selves with 
medical question. 


ive offer, and our 
undivided  atten- 
tion was fixed on 
the dollar. 

The only draw- 


offer came in 
November, so late 
in the fall that the 
turtles at the lake 
had all gone into 
winter quarters in 
the mud of the 
bog, and could no 
longer be captured 
sunning 
logs, or by night 
upon the long sand-bank 
where they laid their eggs. 
We had a homely knowledge of their 
habits, however, and knew about how 
deep they burrowed while hibernating ; 
and on the afternoon of my story three 
of us had gone to the lake, or rather to 
the wide, muddy bog that bordered it, bent 
on capturing a boat-load of big turtles. 
An old bayonet affixed to the end of a short 
pole, and a spade with a long handle made 
up my equipment for turtle-hunting ; but 
in addition to spades, my two fellow 
hunters, Alfred and Willis, were provided, 
prodigal to prostrate himself in the dust at his | one with a strong hay-fork, the other with a 
father’s feet, to yield everything, to receive | grapnel hook lashed to the end of a stout ash 
nothing. sapling. 

Strange he did not know that a Pickett never| For safety’s sake, too, we had each an old pair 
had done that, never would do it, never could do | of snow-shoes. For although the mud of the 
that even in the confession of a serious | bog was now slightly frozen over, the deep 
fault, the Pickett pride would never humble | sloughs beneath were still dangerous. The lake 
itself more deeply than honor and conscience | itself had not yet frozen. We were therefore 
might demand. able to cross over from our shore to the bog in 

Charlie Pickett was not deceived by his father’s | a boat—an old craft that had long been common 
calmness. He well knew that if Dannie came | property among the boys for fishing excursions. 
with him it would be outlawry for the boy from | Our modus operandi can be conjectured 
the old home. He knew what they had been to | from our outfit. Having put on our snow-shoes, 
each other—those two; could he bend himself to | we began searching for turtle signs, and prod- 
the severance of those sweet relations? Would | ding deep into the mud with the bayonet. When 
it not be cruelty to both of them? And yet—and | touched with the point of the sharp weapon, 
yet he wanted so to have his son! under such circumstances, the burrowing turtle 

On Dannie’s perplexed face the lights and | would stir slightly, thus differentiating itself 
shadows fell alternately. He knew not what to| from a sunken log or root. When the reptile 
say orto do. How could he choose between these | was located, the task of unearthing it was begun 
with spade and grapnel. 

But afternoons are short in November. 
had secured no more than three turtles, 





WE THOUGHT IT A RATHER GOOD JOKE 
AT FIRST. 


We 
if I 
for him, and had been his comrade and playfellow 
from babyhood ? 

Charlie Pickett, looking on his son’s face, saw 


tures that lay on their backs like flat stones 
in the bottom of the boat, hardly stirring,—when 


home. 
reach of the lake, 
we saw a flock of four loons, which we had 
already noticed, sailing to and fro, several times 
that afternoon. 

“Tt’s queer they haven’t gone yet,”’ said Alfred. 
“They always leave here earlier, before it gets so 
cold.” 

All four of the loons were swimming down 
across our course,—great, handsome birds,—and 
one of them, turning its head toward us, uttered 


“Father,” he said, “I yield. He shall stay 
with you. It is right, it is just. Some day, 
when I am old and alone and need him, as you 
do now, I will call and he will come to me. Go 
with him, Dannie. Be good to him as he has 
been to you. Gvod-by, good-by, my lad—good- 
by!” 

He lifted the boy from the bench, clasped him 
to his breast, kissed him once and again, and 








the approach of sunset warned us to set off for | 
We were rowing back across the upper | 
when directly in front of us| 





back was that the | 


on the} 


the | that young loon!” said Willis. 


It was an attract- | 





the short, singular laugh characteristic of loons. 
We noticed, however, that two of them were 
much smaller than the others, and that one of 
the two lagged about fifty feet behind the rest 
as they swam. 

“Those two are this year’s young ones,” said 
Willis. “Perhaps they were late hatched and 
aren’t large enough to fly far yet.’’ 

“Oh, yes, they are!” said Alfred. “A loon 
can fly, ‘if only there is room to rise from the 
water, by the time they are half-grown.” 

We had come up quite near the lagging one 


and | | by this time, and wondered why it did not dive. 
that was enough | Instead, it seemed to be making frantic attempts 
empiric | to swim, yet did not progress fast, and the others 


were as evidently swimming slowly to allow it 


As boys, we did to keep near them. 
not trouble our- | 


“Why, I believe something’s the matter with 
“He cannot 
swim much. Let’s catch him.” 

Thereupon Alfred and I plied the oars smartly, 
while Willis steered the boat, and after pulling 
for two or three hundred yards we came close 
upon the lagging loon, wondering all the while 
that it did not dive. 

It continued struggling ahead on the surface 
till Willis steered the boat close alongside, 
calling out to Alfred to catch it. The young 
loon then made a great effort to rise, but Alfred, 
dropping his oar, seized it by one wing and pulled 
it into the boat. 

We then saw that something was wrong with 
its feet. They were not properly webbed, but 
looked like clubfeet, little deformed masses of 
red flesh and bone. 

The instant it felt Alfred’s grip it uttered a 
wild, harsh cry ; and that ery of distress affected 
deeply the two old loons. They were fully fifty 
yards ahead, but they turned instantly, with 
similar wild cries, and seeming to stand erect in 
the water, they flapped their powerful wings and 
came directly toward the boat. 

So far from being alarmed, however, we 
thought it a rather good joke at first, and made 
ready to strike them. But the loons had a mode 
of attack which we had not reckoned on. They 
came near the boat, and with their wings threw 
water over us and straight in our faces, as boys, 
while swimming, sometimes dash water at one 
another, striking it with the palms of their hands. 
One who has never seen loons throw water with 
their wings can have little idea of the force 
with which they propel it, or the quantity they 
can throw. We were quite blinded and drenched 
by it, and they kept a constant stream of it 
coming, making the whole lake resound to their 
loud outcries. 

On a warm summer day this would have been 
a mere lark; but on that cold November night 
such a drenching was really a serious matter. 
To add to our discomfiture, too, while dodging 
about in the boat trying to fend the cold douches 
from our faces, Alfred had his foot gripped by 
one of our captive turtles. The reptile held fast, 
despite vigorous kicks, and altogether we were 
in a bad way. 

Willis and I had seized hay-fork and bayonet 
to repel the attack, but the loons seemed to know 
their advantage. They did not come within 
reach, but continued drenching us, driving whole 
bucketfuls of that cold water over us. We were 
soaked to the skin. 





I do not believe there 
in the clothing of any 


remained a dry thread 
one of us, and our 


| assailants kept bombarding us till Alfred threw 


remember right,—big, muddy, semitorpid crea- | 





the young loon out on the lake. Then he had 
all that he could do to free his boot toe from 
the turtle. Willis and I secured the oars and 
paddled away. We had been fairly worsted: 
and I remember that we were so cold and our 
teeth chattered so badly that we left our turtles 
in the boat overnight, and ran home as fast 
as we could to get warm. 

These four loons remained in the lake that 
fall till the evening of the first day of December. 
On the morning of the next day the club-footed 
young loon was seen in a small mill-pond a 
quarter of a mile south of the lake. The other 
three loons had gone. The lake froze over for 
the winter that night. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


*¢ 7 eneral Blank could do a thing brilliantly 
himself,” said a volunteer, speaking of 
our officers in the Philippines; “but General 
Lawton could make forty thousand men do a 
thing.” There is work in the world for men of 
both types, but the commander to be called on for 
a long campaign is the one who can multiply his 
own power by forty thousand. 
pee wrote in his note-book; “No place 
ever took so strong a hold of my being as 
Rome, nor ever seemed so close to me and so 
strangely familiar. I seem to know it better 
than my birthplace, and to have known it longer.” 
‘The words furnish one of many reasons why the 
proposed statue of Hawthorne in the Eternal 
City will be a fitting memorial. 


a family where the father is deaf, a wise 
mother has taught the children, when they 
address him, always to go directly to him, get 
his attention by a touch, look in his face and 
speak slowly in a clear, normal voice. Not only 
is the courtesy exquisite, but it has cultivated 
throughout a large family a musical speaking- 
voice such as one seldom hears and must ever 
admire. 


Seon said that when a great change is to be 

made in human affairs, the minds of men 
will be fitted to it. One recent “fitting’’ partakes 
of the unhackneyed. A government notice posted 
along the route of the trolley line in Seoul, Korea, 
reads: “If any one is caught fooling with 
these thunder and lightning strings, let him be 
paddled.” This to prevent the hitherto frequent 
conjunction of Oriental curiosity, live wire and 
dead man. 


eorge Washington could not tell a lie, but 
lies could be told to him. The Polish poet, 
Niemecewiez, wrote in his diary, recently pub- 
lished for the first time, that he prevaricated 
when Washington asked him about Kosciusko. 
‘The offense was committed for the purpose of 
concealing the fact that the patriot had left this 
country to head a Polish organization. It must 
have been as difficult to face Washington with 
a falsehood as to have talked heresy to Jonathan 
Edwards. ee. 
he authorities of a Pennsylvania town, 
afflicted with a scourge of smallpox, acted in 
the .light of experience when they ordered that 
all dogs and cats found running loose in the 
streets should be shot. It is well known that 
these animals carry contagion, as their hair offers 
a congenial lodging-place for disease germs. 
Parents cannot be too careful in keeping pet cats 
and dogs out of the sick-room of .a scarlet fever 
or diphtheria patient, and in seeing that their 
children do not play with pets which belong to 
families where there is or has recently been 
contagious disease. “ 
e recent snows throughout the country, 
although they disturbed transportation, traffic 
and trade, have nevertheless been of inestimable 
value. By covering the fields of the entire 
Northwest, the snow has saved the winter wheat 
from the blighting effects of cold, drought and 
winds. ‘The soil will be prepared for the spring 
planting, and in the mountain forests slow- 
inelting snow-drifts will feed the streams until 
midsummer. The city resident who complained 
that “snow was worse than rain, for when it was 
over it had just begun,” spoke better than he 
knew. The bounties of the snow are long-lived. 
he prospects are that at the beginning of the 
new fiscal year the government will go back 
to the system of taxes which prevailed before 
the Spanish War. Last winter’s legislation took 
off only the most annoying of the war taxes, 
and now it is believed that the rest can safely be 
permitted to go. The House of Representatives 
has already passed unanimously a bill to that 
effect. Probably the repeal of the tax of ten 
cents a pound on tea, the only customs feature 
of the war revenue law, will be noticed in more 
households than will feel the effect of any other 
change. More than once in our history has the 
“tax on tea’ been important. 


ince March ist the torch in the hand of the 
Statue of Liberty Enlightening the World, 
in New York harbor, has not been lighted. 
This does not mean that the statue has lost its 
significance as the symbol and personification of 
the broad political and industrial freedom which 
is enjoyed in the United States. It simply means 
that no satisfactory method of lighting the torch 
has been devised, and that the Lighthouse Board 
does not think it worth while to continue an 
inadequate electric lamp. The other harbor lights 
serve all the needs of the mariners, and the statue 
itself, without its own light, will show more 
plainly in the darkness than before. 


” Apoae every important industrial concern in 

the State is represented here by some 
feminine relative of its head,” said a member 
of a Southern “federation” to a visiting philan- 
thropist. “Don’t say that your mission has 
failed before you have talked to the women’s 
clubs. ‘There may be Southern men’ who don’t 


care a straw for labor questions, but there are no 
Southern men who don’t care a straw for their 
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women-folks. Get us ; the men will come along.” 
Shrewder sociologists, who long ago took this 
lesson to heart, have been known to compare a 
woman’s club to a tugboat which does not look 
very powerful, but when steam is up and hawsers 
are attached she can drag an ocean liner. 


ne of the rules of the Post-Office Department 
which often provokes dissatisfaction is 
that which prohibits a postmaster or any member 
of his family from giving out the addresses of 
patrons of the office. A person may be looking 
for some one whose address has been lost or 
misplaced. What is more natural than to go to 
the post-office and ask for the information? But 
the postmaster, if he obeys the regulations, will 
not give it. The government acts on the theory 
that it is not its business to disclose the where- | 
abouts of the patrons of the post-office. Debtors | 
may be pursued by importunate creditors ; young 
women may be subjected to unpleasant attentions ; 
hundreds of people for various reasons, good and 
bad, may desire to conceal from somebody their 
place of residence. It is not the business of the 
government to expose them to annoyance. 
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A FLIGHTY MIND. 


Wo to the youth whom fancy gains, 
Winning from reason’s hand the reins. 
Sir Walter Scott. 


® 
THE NEW DUAL ALLIANCE. 


he most dramatic incident in recent inter- 
national politics is the conclusion and pub- 
lication of a treaty of offensive and defensive 
alliance between Great Britain and Japan. It 
removes Great Britain from the position of 
“splendid isolation” which she has so long occu- 
pied, and makes her the ally, not of any European 
power, but of an Asiatic government which only 
recently has been accorded a place among civi- 
lized nations. 

The treaty serves formal notice upon the rest 
of the world that the two powers concerned have 
no designs upon the independence or the territory 
of China or Korea, and that they will oppose 
aggression by other powers. In particular, the 
treaty is a warning to Russia to keep its promises 
as to Manchuria and to stop crowding Korea. 
Behind the faltering and vacillating Chinese 
court and the feeble Emperor of Korea it places, 
for the defense of their independence and terri- 
torial integrity, the resources of two powers 
whose combined fleets and armies are more than 
a match for any force which is likely to be 
arrayed against them in the far East. Such an 
alliance, itself pledged to pacific ends, is the best 
guarantee of peace, because it so enhances the 
perils of war as to compel any power to think 
twice before going counter to it. 

The United States has peculiar reason to think 
well of the new alliance, which is formed to 
carry out the very policy to which this country 
is committed. When Secretary Hay defined that 
policy, in his letter to the powers in July, 1900, 
he enumerated identically the same ends which 
are mentioned in the preamble to the new treaty : 
the securing of peace; the preservation of the 
independence and the territorial integrity of 
China; and the maintenance of the principle of 
the “open door’”’—equal and impartial trade for 
all nations with all parts of the Chinese Empire. 
The new treaty extends the three principles to 
Korea and pledges both powers to maintain 
them. 

If is unsafe to make predictions regarding the 
course of affairs in a country of so many explo- 
sive possibilities as China; but the new alliance 
will certainly tend to restrict the area of any 
internal disturbances which may arise, and to 
minimize the chances of aggression from without. 
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THE POST-OFFICE. 


mong all the appropriation bills for the oper- 
A ations of the government, none is more 
interesting than that which equips the 
post-office establishment. With the single excep- 
tion of the disbursement for pensions, it is the 
largest class of expenditures, and this is the last 
year that there will be any exception. Pensions 
seem to have reached the high point at -about 
one hundred and forty million dollars a year, 
whereas the postal appropriations, which are 
only two millions below that figure now, are 
forging ahead by several millions each year. 
Most of the postal expenditures are balanced by 
postal receipts, and therefore the appropriation is 
in fact merely provision for the deficiency in the 
conduct of a great business operation. 

Nothing shows better the enormous growth of 
the post-office business than a comparison of the 
items in the bill now before Congress with the 
total cost of the service at different periods of 
the past. The railroads, for example, will get 
thirty-six million dollars in the next fiscal year 
for their part in transporting the mails; this is 
almost as much as the whole service cost at the 
close of Mr. Hayes’s administration. 

The twenty-one million dollars which go for 
postmasters’ salaries, or the slightly smaller sum 
which would pay for either the free delivery in 
the cities, or for the clerks in the post-offices, 
about equals the cost of the whole establishment 
just before Grant’s presidency. 

Rural free delivery, now in its early stages, 





will cost eight millicn dollars next year, or more 


than the entire postal revenues for any year of 
Pierce’s administration. 

Electric and cable cars, of which Jefferson 
never heard, do a larger mail business than the 
whole service of his time. 

The mail-bag repair shop of to-day would 
doubtless swamp the far-famed postal system of 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Every one is interested in the efficiency of the 
Post-Offive Department. Every change in the 
allowance for different branches of the service 
is immediately felt and widely discussed. The 
growth of the system is a monument to the 
national development. 
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WHY WE FAIL. 


For things far off we toil, while many a good 
Not sought, because too near, is never gained. 
Wordsworth. 
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INTERNATIONAL MARRIAGES. 


n English journalist, writing about what he 
calls “the Americanization of the world,” 
gives full credit to the work of American 

women in this direction. He quotes a remark 
which the late Lord Dufferin made some twenty 


years ago: 

“Few people have any idea of the extent to 
which the diplomatic service is Americanized by 
the influence of marriage. Nearly all the attachés 
of the various embassies at Washington are 
captured before their term of office expires by 
American beauties and American heiresses. The 
result is that the diplomatic service, the only 
service which is really cosmopolitan, is Ameri- 
canized through and through.” 

To show that our women are doing a corre- 
sponding work in the field of business and 
finance, the English journalist quotes a Parisian 
editor who has advanced an interesting theory, 
that through American marriages the titled 
houses of Europe are postponing for a time the 
downfall which must follow the invasion of 
Yankee trade and democratic ideas. Thus the 
daughters and sisters, by means of the millions 
earned by the fathers and brothers, are tempora- 
rily preserving a state of affairs which those very 
millions have doomed. 

International marriages have heretofore been a 
subject rather of impertinent jest than of grave 
consideration on broad economic grounds.. Con- 
trary to the general impression regarding these 
marriages, they are usually happy, and few of 
them are brought about by mercenary consid- 
erations. Moreover, to think of the American 
girl who marries abroad as an agent in the 
“Americanization of the world” gives her an 
importance which her brothers seldom attain. 
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“A GOVERNMENT JOB.” 


wo advertisements which lately appeared in 
[Washington paper are worth a little 
thought on the part of young men. They 

read as follows: 

“Will give $100 to any one who will secure me 
a government place paying $60 to $75 per month. 
Have strong indorsements. Address vet 

“Will pay $200 for influence which will secure 
me a Clerical position under the government. 
Address _ 

Here are two persons so sure that the way to 
get a government job is to grease the palm of 
some Congressman or Senator that they publicly 
announce their readiness to bribe any one who 
can “deliver the goods.” The assumption is 
wholly false. There is not and there never has 
been anything to support it, and the sooner any 
applicant for government position rids himself of 
it the better his chances will be. 

The unfitness of both these applicants needs 
no further demonstration than their advertise- 
ments. They know, or should know, that the 
door of the civil service examination stands open 
to all who are worthy to enter. 

Another point which should not be overlooked 
is the smallness of the salary stipulated—fifteen 
to eighteen doliars a week. It is less than com- 
petent mechanics earn, less than is paid to young 
men in hundreds of occupations of civil life. 
Moreover, advancement for clerks in government 
service is slow, increases of salary are small, and 
tenure of office, at the best, is precarious. 

No; a young man of brains and gumption had 
better be sawing wood or pounding sand into 
rat-holes than wasting his time trying to get a 
petty government job through “pull.” He may 
have to wear a colored shirt instead of a white 
one, but he will be farther ahead at the end of 
ten years. Besides, he can preserve what is 
worth more than money—his manhood. 
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THE NATIONAL ASH-HEAP. 


he first two Sundays in February contributed 
about twelve million dollars’ worth of 
property to what has been aptly described 

as “the national ash-heap.”’ 

Such great fires as those at Waterbury and 
Paterson present a spectacle of absolute loss and 
ruin which arrests the attention, for the moment, 
even of the most thoughtless. Yet these great 
fires represent comparatively an insignificant 
part of the total fire loss. There was only one 
fire in this country in 1901, and only one in 1900 
which equaled in destructiveness the recent fire 

















at Paterson ; yet the total fire loss for those year. 
reached appalling proportions. It is the innu 
merable smaller fires in all parts of the country) 
which attract little notice beyond the immediat: 
neighborhood, that make the underwriters lov! 
serious, and force up the rates of insurance. 

Comparatively few, of these fires are starte: 
with deliberate purpose. The real incendiary 
in most cases, is the picnicker or hunter wl, 
leaves a fire in the woods without stamping 
out ; the housekeeper who leaves matches wher 
rats can nibble them or children play with then, 
the kitchen maid who starts her breakfast {iy 
with kerosene; the smoker who throws his 
lighted cigar away without troubling himself 1. 
notice where it falls; the painter who mak: 
a heap of oily rags; the girl or boy who lights : 
flaring gas-jet near an open window, whe: 
a chance gust of wind may blow the curtai) 
across it; the lineman who leaves a wire inack 
quately insulated; the person who throws :; 
just-used match into a waste-paper baske' 
without assuring himself that it is wholly exti) 
guished; in short, all sorts and conditions « 
men, women and children who perpetrate a! 
forms of carelessness in the handling of combu 
tibles. 

When such a fire as that at Paterson gets we 
under way, with a stiff wind behind it, the bes 
fire departments cannot do much to check ii 
But a wider distribution of caution and ordinar: 
common sense among our seventy odd million: 
of people would reduce the national ash-heay :: 


least one-half. 
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THE HAPPIEST WOMAN. 


ape! few women of her generation touche: 
a larger circle of friends and acquaintances 
than Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler. Her selectio 
therefore, of the person whom, looking back over 
seventy years of her own life, she unhesitating!y 
described as the “happiest human being” she hai 
ever known, is a remarkable choice. 

Adelaide Decamp—“ Aunt Dall,” as she became 
later to all who knew and loved her—was a sister 
of Mrs. Charles Kemble, Mrs. Butler’s mother. 
She inherited her share of the family beauty, ani 
obliged, like the rest of the family, to earn her ow: 
living, turned naturally to the stage. 

She found employment with Mr. Stephen Kein- 
ble, at that time manager of a theater at Durham, 
and Stephen Kemble’s beautiful daughter Frances 
became her inseparable companion. 

It was a simple, light-hearted life that the two 
girls led, making pies and puddings, patching, 
darning, and devising their own gowns in the 
morning, merrily changing to painted heroines at 
night, and meeting hard work and easy alike wit) 
unfailing gaiety. 

Then suddenly life took a deeper note. Two 
young officers fell in love with the two youny 
country actresses. Frances Kemble in a short 
time married Robert Arkwright, and went to a life 
whose luxury never spoiled her sweet sincerity. 

There was to be no ease or luxury for her 
laughter-loving comrade. Adelaide’s suitor, cru- 
elly disinherited and disgraced by his father, went 
to India, and she never saw him again, and Ade- 
laide herself left the stage and went to her sister’s 
home. 
| Almost a lifetime later her niece, so well know) 
as Fanny Kemble, wrote of her: 

“My aunt began her new life with a bitter bank- 
ruptcy of love and friendship, happiness and hope, 
that would have dried the sap of every sweet 
affection, and made even goodness barren in many 
a@ woman’s heart forever. Without any home but 
| my father’s house, without means of subsistence 
| but the small pittance which he was able to give 
jher in most grateful acknowledgment of her 
| unremitting care of us, without any joys or hopes 
but those of others, she spent her whole life in the 
service of my parents and their children, and lived 
| and moved and had her being in a serene, un- 
clouded, unvarying atmosphere of cheerful, seli- 
forgetful content that was heroic in its absolute 
unconsciousness. 

“I have never seen either man or woman like 
her in her humble excellence, and I am thankful 
that, knowing what the circumstances of lier 
whole life were, she yet seems to me the happicst 
human being I have ever known.” 

A homely, commonplace story; and the secret is 
homely and commonplace, too, but one cannot 
| repeat it too often. The source of true happiness 
| is neither love nor fame, wealth nor wisdom, }11! 
self-forgetful service for others. 
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SHE COULD NOT FORGET. 


s-Phe case certainly looks very black for ime, 

Miss Blanchard. I don’t see how you ca)! 
help believing that I stole that essay, but / 
didn’t! I have no more idea than you have how it 
happens that mine is so much like the one by 1k 
Marvel.” 

The speaker was a sophomore in a womat’s 
college, and was as pretty and frank-looking * 
girl as one would wish to see. The teacher pause! 
a full minute before she spoke. Finally she said 

“That settles the matter, Charlotte. Your word 
is the ultimate appeal in the case. I shall never 
mention the matter to any one else, nor to yoll 
again. Destroy the essay and forget it—if you 
can.” 

So the long and painful interview came to *!! 
end. Miss Blanchard registered in her thous!! 
another failure. The “deadly parallel colui” 
had proved to her beyond a doubt that the theme 
had been stolen, and the girl had added to tlie 
theft a persistent lie. 

Miss Blanchard was tempted to doubt for ‘le 
moment the wisdom of her theory—that, for a <i, 
conviction without confession is of no effect in ile 
creation of character. 

Two and a half years went by. Commencement 
and Charlotte Hubbard’s graduation were bu! ‘ 
week away. Her course had been credits!) 
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finished. She had won honors. 
and admired by her classmates. 
seemed assured. 

Yet unclouded as her present and future seemed 
to be, she knocked one Sunday afternoon at Miss 
Blanchard’s door, and her face told her story 
before she could command her voice. 

“T have been trying to tell you the truth every 
day for more than two years, Miss Blanchard. I 
lied to you. That essay was not mine. What 
shall I do?” 

So conscience conquered. Time and the one 
inexorable judge had wrought their saving work. 
At last the tortured girl was ready to brave any 
penalty, face any shame, to escape the one intol- 
erable pain, the accusing inner voice—which yet 
had saved her and made her from a reckless girl 
into a truth-loving woman. 


She was respected 
Her future 
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IMPRESSING SEAMEN. 


ne of the causes of the War of 1812 was the 

impressment of Americans to serve on Brit- 

ish ships. The practice was so extensive that 

when an English ship came to an American port 

able-bodied men hid in disguise for fear of being 
seized. 

John Bull at that time claimed the services of 
every British sailor, whether the man had ever 
voluntarily entered the navy or not; and if the 
sailor could speak English he was assumed to be 
an Englishman and forced to serve. No doubt 
many of those who were impressed were really 
British deserters; but many others were American 
citizens, and the compulsion to serve on British 
ships was a wrong. 

The diary of Captain Hoffman of the Royal 
Navy, which has been published under the title 
of “A Sailor of King George,” contains a story of 
masquerade which must have been amusing from 
a British point of view. 

Hoffman had been sent to a house in Jamaica 
where able-bodied seamen were reported to be in 
hiding. When the party entered the house they 
found three slovenly females sitting by a table 
darning stockings. Near by was a cradle covered 
with a net. In the bed, also covered with a net,. 
was a woman lying ill. Still another woman was 
near the bed, persuading the invalid to take the 
contents of a bottle of red mixture. 

The lieutenant assured them that he entered 
with reluctance upon the duty he had to perform, 
but as he had information that seamen frequented 
the house, he must search it. 

A coxswain who had been examining the fea- 
tures of one of the women at the table, exclaimed: 

“If I ever saw my old shipmate, Jack Mitford, 
that’s he!” 

Another British sailor whispered that the baby 
in the cradle was the largest he had ever seen. 
Thereupon the door was locked and the officers 
insisted on knowing who the women were. Hoff- 
man discovered upon the sick woman a close- 
shaved chin. The dying person was a fine young 
seaman about twenty-six years old, who, when he 
was detected, sprang out of bed, and joining the 
others, attempted to resist. Then, seeing that they 
were outnumbered, they surrendered. 

The infant in the cradle proved to be a fine lad 
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sixteen years old. 

“This was a good haul, eight seamen,” remarks 
Hoffman. “We got them without accident to the 
boats.” 
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COMPANION. 








of Queen Victoria may seem to some persons a 
trifle exaggerated. 

There had been a series of performances at 
Windsor under the management of Charles Kean, 
and it is to be presumed that the comedians felt 
the absence of the hearty approval shown in the 
regular theater, for one evening, when the queen 
sent an equerry to Mr. Kean to know if the actors 
would like anything, meaning refreshments, the 
actor replied: 

“Say to her majesty that we should be grateful 
for a little applause when the spectators are 
pleased.” 

Back went the equerry and conveyed the mes- 
sage. At the end of the act there was a slight 
suggestion of hand-clapping and exceedingly 
gentle foot-tapping. James Wallack, who knew 
nothing of the message sent to the queen, hearing 
the mild demonstration, pricked up his ears and 
inquired: 

“What is that?” 

“That, my dear Wallack,” Kean replied, “is 
applause.” 

“Bless me!” exclaimed Wallack. 
was somebody shelling peas.” 


“T thought it 
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EGYPTIAN GIRLS AT PLAY. 


n her “Recollections of an Egyptian Princess” 
the author describes a little game at romps in 
the garden of the palace which discloses a very 
close touch of nature. The princess was seated 
near a little lake, which had been constructed in 
a serpentine shape, winding about under rustic 
bridges. 


She was laughingly scolding one of her attend- 
ants, when the girl broke away, crying out, “My 
mistress is an with me! Pll drown myself!” 
and rushed into the water. i 

The princess called out, “Oh, stop her! Stop 
her!” and three or four more followed immediately. 
But the first knew well enough that the water was 
not more three feet deep, so she had done it 
for a joke, and she turned round and threw water 
in the faces of her pursuers. 

The princess had seen the joke directly after the 
cry had escaped her, and now joined heartily in 
the fun, and urged others to help in the capture. 
The general harem dress when warm weather set 
in was white Indian grass-cloth, more or less fine 
made loose, and confined at the waist by a colore 
sash, a ribbon to match being usually worn round 
the throat, and to tie back the hair. 

he dress could not hurt by the immersion, 
but the ribbons might be spoiled. Some were 
seen to cast a glance on their pretty ties, which 
was a signal to those who saw the look to rush 
upon them at once and push them in. 

There was nothing but screaming and laughing, 
several disporting themselves in the water, others 
—_ all over the garden, met at the cross-paths, 
urning and doubling on their pursuers. The 
peteeets clapped her hands with delight and 
aughed unrestrainedly, and the gue themselves 
were immensely pleased with the joke. 
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INTELLIGIBLE ANNOUNCEMENT. 


n American woman who understands Italian, 

but has not learned to comprehend Italianized 

English, had at a hotel in Florence an experience 
which she relates with glee. 


She had asked that a carriage might be ready 
for her at a certain hour. She waited in the parlor 
for it to be announced, and when the time had 
passed she made complaint that her request had 
not been regarded. 

“But, madam, I send up a boy where you and 
the other madam were sitting, ten minutes ago 


°* ° |and command him to announce your equipage,’ 

PRECEDENT | ok bes eae tl he d ” said 
q i y said something in the doorway,’ sai 

| the lady, doubtfully, ‘‘but as he spoke in a language 





A= answer in court was that given to Chief 

Justice Coleridge years ago, when he was 
defending a lady who had become a Sister of 
Merey and was expelled from the convent for | 
refusing to obey the rules. | 

She had brought an action for expulsion and 
libel. In the course of the trial Coleridge assumed | 
that breaches of discipline are trivial, contempt- | 
ible, and should never be noticed. 

“What has Miss Sawin done?” he asked Mrs. | 
Kennedy, a mistress of novices. | 

“Well,” said the lady, “she has, for example, | 
eaten strawberries.” | 

“Eaten strawberries? What harm is there in | 
that?” | 

“It was forbidden, sir,” said Mrs. Kennedy. 

“But, Mrs. Kennedy, what trouble was likely to 
come from eating strawberries?” 

“Well, sir,” said Mrs. Kennedy, “you might as 
well ask what trouble was likely to come from 
eating an apple; and yet we know what trouble 
did come from it.” 

That closed the discussion. 
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NEW WORDS. 


A Purpose to introduce a new word into the 

vocabulary was announced in a New York 
newspaper fifty years ago. The proposed word 
was “telegram,” to take the place of “telegraphic 
despatch,” or “telegraphic communication.” A 
few years later an English novelist used the term, | 
and exclaimed : 

“Oh, that I should live to see such a word intro- 
cueed into the English language!” 

But telegram has proved its right to live. 

The question now is, What convenient and 
expressive term is to characterize a message sent 
by the wireless system? The most hopeful candi- 
(ate thus far is etherogram, which seems fairly 
satisfactory. But the new word, whatever it may 
he, will be frowned upon by the conservative users 
of English, will make its way in the world, and 
ill be patted on the head, so io say, by the dic- 
‘ionary editors. The public will fit convenient 
‘erms to all the inventions the geniuses will supply. 
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WHAT WALLACK THOUGHT. 


pgp = sane applause, to say nothing of the 
/ \- demonstration of royalty, would not be likely 
0 be so uproarious as to drown the performers, 
nevertheless the San Francisco Argonaut’s ac- 
count of the approval manifested at a play given 
at Windsor Castle in the earlier days of the reign 








unknown to me, and did not seem to be addressing 
me, I paid no attention to him.” 

The bo y, being summoned, gazed with brown, 
reproachful eyes at the lady. : 

“But I speak America,” he said, plaintively. 
“I bow my head and say, fast, very fast, ‘M’darm, 
m’darm, c’ridge, c’ridge, redee, redee,’ and make 
my depart.” 

Ca) Cay 


SPOILS AND THE VICTOR. 


| N. S. SHALER, Chairman. 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using | 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” [Adv. 


STAMPS. Mauritius, Natal, Cape G. H.,Cuba, 
Costa Rica, Honduras, Mexico, etc., and an 
ALBUM, for 10c. only. A splendid bargain. 
New list FREE. Agents wanted, 0% commis- 
sion. L. B. DOVER & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Lawrence Scientific School. 


The Lawrence Scientific School offers professional 
courses leading to the degree of S. B. in Engineering; 
Mining; Architecture; Landscape Architecture; 
Chemistry; Geology; Biology; Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene (as a preparation for medical schools); 
Science for Teachers; and in General Science. For 
information address J.L. LOVE, Secretary, 16 University 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass. N. 8. SHALER, Dean. 








100, no two alike, and genuine, 











Harvard Summer School. 
July 5 to August 15, 1902. 

Courses in Arts and Sciences andin Physical Training. 

The work is especially adapted to the needs of 

teachers. Women as well as men admitted to all the | 

courses except in Engineering and in Geological | 

Field-Work. For pamphlet, apply to | 
J. L. LOVE, Clerk, Cambridge, Mass. 


Harvard Dental School, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

34th Year begins Sept. 25th. Instruction is given 
throughout the academic year by lectures, recitations, 
clinics and practical exercises uniformly distributed. 
Its infirmaries are open daily for operations on mouth 
and insertion of artificial teeth. For pamphlet address, 
DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 

283 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 








We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Easter Suits 
and Skirts. 


EW and exclusive fashions not 
found elsewhere. A _ broad 
field for your selection—suits 

at all prices between $3 and $40 
None to be had of better materials, 
more fashionably cut or better tail- 













ored at e price. Made to order 
from the design and sample you 
choose. 


Here are a few things shown in 
the Catalogue: 

New Suits, in attractive styles, 

8 up. 

Silk-Lined Suits, with a touch of 
Paris about them, lined through- 
out with taffeta silk, $15 up. 

New Skirts, in exclusive designs, 

4 up. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, $5 up. 
Attractive Wash 

Skirts, $3 up. 

Shirt-Waist Suits and 
Wash Dresses, you'll 
need one surely when 
the warm weather 
comes, $3 up. 

Raglans, Rain-Proof Suits, Skirts and Coats, 

Riding Habits, Etc. 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
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The Gibson Pose 


is a pose of grace and beauty. It is 
suggestive of the perfect ease and com- 
fort that comes of wearing a 


FERRIS 
Sood WAISTS 


a garment that is soft and flexible, yet 
possessing sufficient spring in hips and 
bust to give the form the most desired 
lines of beauty. 


Made in shapes to fit every form. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
Be sure you get the genuine, with the 
name in red letters on every waist. 

THE FERRIS BOOK sent free on request. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 














Write to-day for Catalogue and latest samples; 
you will get them /ree by return mail. If the 
garment which you order therefrom does not fit 
and please you, send it back and we will refund 
your money. We want to satisfy you. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 

















he defeat of Tammany and the fusion victory | 


in New York whereby an able and upright 
man was made mayor has been followed by many 
congratulatory meetings. At one such meeting, 
where the dispute as to the proper distribution of 
credit for the victory ran rather high, a story 
was told by a speaker, and since printed in the 
New York Tribune, which is capable of wider 
application. 


A young fellow who was making his first shoot- 
ing trip in the Maine woods had taken with him 
an old guide whose marksmanship was well known. 
In the course of a morning’s ramble a partridge 
went up suddenly ahead of them. oth men 
raised their guns and fired, the guide at the bird, 
the young sportsman at the atmosphere generally. 

The bird fell and both rushed to get it. The 

ide got to it first, and picking it up, presented 
t to the young hunter, and said, good-naturedly: 

“Tt don’t make any difference which one of us 
hit him, as long as we bagged him.” 


® & 
TOO EARLY. 


ne raw February morning an instructor in the 
University of Michigan was calling the roll 
of an eight o’clock class in English. 


“Mr. Robbins,” said he. 

There was no answer. . 

“Mr. Robbins,” in a slightly louder voice. 

Still no reply. F 

“Ah,” said the instructor, with a quiet smile, 
“come to think of it, it is rather early for robins.’ 

This is Current Literature’s anecdote of the late 
Moses Coit Tyler, who later became professor of 
history at Cornell, and it shows him in the pleasing 
light of a man who could be yaw! gay at a gray 
and cheerless hour—no small feat, if one stops to 
consider an instructor’s provocations to morning 
dulness. 

& € 
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PROPER TEMPERATURE. 


A story is told of a Boston lawyer whose quick 
wit never deserted him, either in the court- 
room or elsewhere. 
One day a client entered his office, and throwing 
back his coat, said, irritably: 
“Why, your office, sir, is as hot as an oven!” 
“Why shouldn’t it be?” was the calm response. 
“It’s here that I make my bread.” 
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e will attach it to any Bicycle for $4.50. 
Write for free trial offer and complete 1902 
catalogue of Bicycles and Sundries. 


SUTCLIFFE € CO., Louisville, Ky. 
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he laundry is a narrow place 
Where homely things are packed and pent, 

But in the midst a yellow face 

Smiles on the world and seems content. 
“Ching” has some beauty in his soul, 

Kept through his years of work and care, 
For on his dingy sill, a bowl 

Brims up with lilies tall and fair. 


A weary round, this life of his, 
Spent in an alien land and clime! 
Each day another “Monday” is, 
And brings its bout with soil and grime. 
His hurrying iron must not cool; 
He scarce may lift his almond-eyes 
To where, from that impromptu pool, 
Like water-sprites, his lilies rise. 


No fear! he has their looks by heart, 
And all their graceful legend, too, 

And if his stumbling words could start 
Plain from his lips, would tell it you. 

His speech is neither full nor fine: ; 
A brief trade-answer, scarce polite, 

While his rude brush jots down a sign 
To keep his tally just and right. 


Those lilies, born of Eastern soil, 
Must beckon back his younger days: 
The brimming cities’ play and toil, 
The flower-decked shrine, calm Buddha’s 
gaze. 
Shy, silent thing! you act a part 
With that smooth brow!—but if there be 
One homesick corner in your heart, 
I think your lilies hold the key. 
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A PRECIOUS MEMORY. 


O heritage which a son can possess is 
worthy to be compared for a moment 
with the blessed consciousness of 
having done all that he could to 
make father and mother happy dur- 
ing their lifetime. An impressive 
little story to which nothing need 
be added was recently told by a 
man whose form is now bent and 
whose hair is white with years. 

When he was a boy of twelve he 
was returning one evening from the 
hay - field, where he had been at 
work since daybreak, when his 
father met him with a request that 

he go to town to do an errand for him. 

Any one who has lived on a farm, and who 
knows what a day’s work, “from sunup to sun- 
down,”’ means in haying time, will understand 
how the boy felt. 

“J was tired, dusty and hungry,” said the old 
man. “it was two miles to town. I wanted to 
get my supper, and to dress for the singing class. 

“My first impulse was to refuse, and to do it 
harshly, for I was angry that he should ask me 
after my long day’s work. If I did refuse, he 
would go himself. He was a gentle, patient old 
man. But something stopped me—one of God’s 
good angels, I think. 

**Of course, father, I’ll go,’ I said, heartily, 
giving my scythe to one of the men. He gave 
me the package. 

“*Thank you, Jim,’ he said. 





‘I was going 


- myself, but somehow I don’t feel very strong 


to-day.’ 

“He walked with me to the road that turned 
off to the town, and as he left me he put his hand 
on my arm and said again, “hank you, my son. 
You’ve always been a good boy to me, Jim.’ 

“T hurried into town and back again. When 
I came near the house I saw that something 
unusual had happened. All of the farm-hands 
were gathered about the door, instead of being 
at the milking or other chores. As I came near, 
one of the men turned to me with the tears rolling 
down his face. 

***Y our father,’ he said, ‘is dead. He fell just 
as he reached the house. The last words he 
spoke were to you.’ 

“T am an old man now, but I have thanked 
God over and over again in all the years that 
have passed since that hour for those last words 
of my father—‘You’ve always been a good boy 


to me!’” 
* © 


THE ETERNAL VISION. 


he dying prayer uttered by President 
T McKinley recalled to a correspondent of 
the London Chronicle a story once told 
him by the Rev. Dr. Moulton, who was for over 
thirty years a missionary in the Tonga Islands. 
On one of his periodical visits to the smaller 
islands he landed at one rarely visited even by 
missionaries, and there heard that an old Tongan, 
who had been converted to Christianity some 
years before, was dying. 
Doctor Moulton hastened to the hut of the 
sufferer, and there beheld a curious sight. 
The old man had been raised by his friends so 











or 





132 \@ESOatn os (. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


that he clung by his two arms to a beam stretch- 
ing across the room. There he half-hung, half- 
stood, and with closed eyes and a face drawn 
with agony he remained constantly murmuring 
some words which the doctor did not at first 
understand. He drew silently near to listen, 
thinking the dying man was making some last 





request. 

“Judge of my astonishment,” he said, in| 
relating the incident; ‘when I heard these words | 
uttered over and over again—in Tongan, of 
course: ‘Nearer, O God, to Thee! Nearer to) 
Thee!’ 

“In those days, almost forty years ago,’’ added 
Doctor Moulton, “the hymn of the cultured, 
saintly Englishwoman had not reached the 
Tongan natives, but the same spirit that inspired 
her doubtless inspired that poor, untutored 
Christian Tongan.” ne 


TRAINING THE EYE TO SEE. 


hat the faculty of sight needs training will be 
T admitted by every reasonable person, but 

how best to give the eye this advantage is 
a question which has never been settled. An 
English hunter, the author of a book on sport in 
Norway, gives some interesting hints upon the 
matter : 


The reason that the different characteristics of 
tracks are not observed by the untrained eye is 
not because they are so very small as to be invisi- 
ble, but because they are—to that eye—so incon- 
spicuous as to escape notice. In the same way 
the townsman will stare straight at a grouse in the 
heather, or a trout poised above the gravel in the 
brook, and will not see them; not because they 
are too small, but because he does not know what 
they look like in those positions. He does not 
know, in fact, what he is looking for, and a mag- 
nifying glass would in nowise help him. To the 
man who does not know what to look for, the lens 
may be a hindrance, because it alters the propor- 
tions to which his mind is accustomed, and still 
more because its field is too limited. 

My own belief, after seeing good trackers in 
more than one country, is that it is a positive 
disadvantage to be near the impression; and for 
this reason an expert will often do his work better 
from a horse than on foot. 

Undoubtedly the tiny indications that an animal 
leaves behind him, such for instance as‘ stones 
moved a trifle so as to expose new soil, are much 
more easily seen a few yards ahead than at your 
feet. On snow again, the freshly thrown-out par- 
ticles which the sun has not yet rounded off are 
invisible under Fn nose; but look ahead a hun- 
dred yards, and there you will see without difficulty 
the very different character of the track made 
five minutes ago and that made an hour before, 
although you may not be able to state exactly in 
what the difference consists. 

The fact is, I think, that the distant marks being 
seen edgewise, or in section as it were, catch the 
eye much more rapidly than the near ones, which 
are presented only as a faintly drawn ground plan. 

In the same way plovers’ eggs in a fallow are 
much more conspicuous a dozen yards in front of 
you than at your feet. 
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IN THE JAWS OF THE FIRE. 


he risks that firemen take are an everlasting 

| wonder, even though almost every paper 
contains stories of their bravery. But the 

man behind the fire-engine—apparently he has 
only to keep his machine going, and is as safe as 
the man who pulls the lever of an upright “‘don- 
key.” The story of Bill Brown, as told by Mr. 
Cleveland Moffett in “Careers of Daring and 
Danger,” shows that the engineer’s bravery is 
sometimes put to tests as severe as those which 
the hoseman or the ladderman even has to endure. 


What happened was this: Engine 29, Rumping 
her prettiest, stood at the corner so near the drug- 
house that the driver thought it wasn’t safe for 
the horses, and led them away. That left Brown 
alone, against the cheek of the fire, watching his 
boiler and keeping his steam-gage at seventy-five. 

As the fire gained, chunks of red-hot sandstone 
began to smash down on the engine. Brown ran 
his on cage up to eighty, and watched the door 
anxiously where the four firemen from his squad 
had gone into the furnace. 

Then an explosion of chemicals in the building 
sent a flame wide as a house curling across the 
street, enwrapping engine and man, and settin 
fire to the elevated railway station overhead. Bi 
Brown. stood by his engine with a sheet of fire 
above him. He heard footsteps on the pavement 
and voices that grew fainter, crying, ‘Run for 

our lives!” He was alone, and the skin on his 

ands, face and neck was blistered. 

Brown knew why every one was r->4- There 
would be another op osion. It was tolerably 
certain that he must di¢ifhe stayed. But his four 
chums were in the fire and needed the water. If 
he quit his engine the water would fail. 

e stoked in coal and ran the gage up another 
notch, easing the running parts with the oiler. 
He was offering his life for his friends. 

In a few minutes the four firemen came out of 
the building. Then Bill Brown ran for his life 
with his comrades. A second or two later Engine 
29 was crushed by the falling walls. 
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INTRODUCING A FASHION. 


ndries De Villiers, a Boer, was the person 
A who first introduced hats among the South 
African natives, says the Hatters’ Gazette, 
and profit, not philanthropy, was his motive. One 
morning many years ago he chanced in Port 
Elizabeth to come across a consignment of dam- 
aged hats, offered for a mere song. He bought 
the whole lot, packed them away in his wagon 
and started for Kaffirland. 


When he reached Tembuland he unloaded his 
stock, opened his kegs of liquor, without which no 
trade was made in those days, and began business. 
But he found his venture likely to prove an unprof- 
itable one. The natives did not want hats; they 
wanted blankets and beads and looking-glasses, 
and above all liquor, but they looked askance at 
the hats. Then a bright idea came to Andries. 
He wanted to introduce those hats. He did intro- 
duce them. His simple expedient was to refuse to 
sell onzee to a Kaffir unless he bought a hat, 
a = affirs wanted his goods, so they bought 

e hats. 


When a Kaffir buys anything he feels bound to 
make use of it. The natives, therefore, donned 
their head- sy and returned to their kraals. Now 
appeared the brilliancy of the trader’s idea. 

ashion rules the world. It is as stron 4 in Africa 
as in America, and when those who hac 
home saw the travellers return in all the glory of 
this strange covering, they felt behindhand and 
old-fashioned. Their desire to possess the latest 











thing in hats became intense. They paid Andries 








a visit, and his stock no longer hung heavy upon 
his hands. The hats were soon sold. 

This happened some time ago, and now every 
trading store keeps a supply of hats constantly on 
hand. —_ are said to be manufactured expressly 
for the natives, and no one who glances at the 
show will doubt it. 








By FrankKDempster = 


mall the beginning,—even so; 
It is the end that we would know. 


Think, to what atoms in the earth 
The mighty forests owe their birth; 


How, on the rain-drops multiplied, 
The fleets of giant vessels ride ; 


How, grain on grain piled up, the sand 
Holds the great ocean firm in hand; 


How, sometimes from the humblest place 
There rises one to rule the race ; 


Out of a lowly manger came 
The World’s Hope,—He of blesséd name! 
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SELF - ACCUSED. 


eorgia has a stringent law forbidding its 
(5 citizens to carry concealed weapons on 
pain of forfeiting the weapons and paying 
a fine of fifty dollars or being imprisoned for 
thirty days. Soon after the passage of this statute 
Judge Lester was holding court in a small town 
in the northern part of the State, when he suddenly 
suspended the trial of a case and ordered the 
sheriff to lock the doors of the court-house. The 
New York Press tells what followed. 


“Gentlemen,” said the judge, when the doors 
were closed, “I have just seen a pistol on a man 
in this room, and I cannot reconcile it to my sense 
of duty to let such a violation of law pass unno- 
ticed. I ought 4“ to go before the grand 
jury and indict him, but if the man will walk up to 

his stand and lay his pistol and a fine of one dollar 
down here I will let off this time.” 

The judge paused, and a lawyer sitting just 
before him got up, slipped his hand into a hip 
pocket, drew out a neat ivory-handled six-shooter 
and laid it with a dollar upon the stand. 

“This is all right,” said the judge, “but you are 
not the man I saw with the pistol. 

Upon this another lawyer arose and laid down 
a revolver and a dollar bill before the judge. But 
the judge merely repeated his former statement. 

The process went on until nineteen revolvers, 
varied in kind, size and shape, lay upon the desk, 
and beside them nineteen dollars. ; 

The judge laughed as he complimented the 
nineteen delinquents upon being honest men, but 
added that the man whom he had seen with the 
pistol had not come up, and glancing at the farther 
side of the room, he continued: 

“T will give him one minute to accept my ae 
titen, i If he fails I shall hand him over the 
e ? 


8 i 

Immediately two men at the rear of the court- 
room rose and moved toward the bench. Once 
they stopped to look at each other, and then, 
coming slowly forward, laid down their pistols 
and their dollars. As they turned away the judge 


“The man with the black whiskers is the one 
that I meant in the first place.” 


w 
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HUMANE EVEN TO SNAKES. 


ew naturalists have loved nature and her 

F wild offspring as well as John Muir loves 

her. He respects the rights of the humblest 

of God’s creatures. Could anything better illus- 

trate the type of man he is than his account of the 
killing of a rattlesnake? 


Before I learned to respect rattlesnakes, he 
says, I killed two. The first was coiled comfort- 
ably around a tuft of bunch-grass on the San 
Joaquin plain, and I discovered him as I was 
stepping over him. He held his head down and 
did not attempt to strike, although in danger of 
being trampled. At that time, t +f years ago, 
I imagined that rattlesnakes should be kil ed 
wherever found. 

I had no weapon of any sort, and on the smooth 
plain there was not a stick or a stone within miles; 
so I made ready to jump on him as deer are said 
to do. He saw I meant mischief, and quickly cast 
himself into a coil, ready to strike in defense. 
knew he could not strike when travelling, there- 
fore I threw dirt and grass sods at , to tease 
him out of coil. He held his ground a few minutes, 
Seoquenins and striking, and then started off to 

of me 


Iran forward and om te on him; but he drew 
back his head so quickly my heel missed, and he 
also missed his stroke at me. Persecuted, tor- 
mented, again and again he tried to fet away. 
bravely striking out to protect himself; but a’ 
last my heel came squarely down, sorely woundin 

him, and a few more brutal stampings crush 


I felt degraded by the killing business—less of a 
man and farther from heaven; and I made up my 
mind to try to be at least as fair and charitable as 
the snakes themselves, and to kill no more save 
in self-defense. 
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STEVENSON’S TOLERANCE. 


mong the many memories of Robert Louis 
A Stevenson which have been called forth by 
Mr. Balfour’s biography, is a personal 
reminiscence by a South Sea trader, who knew 
Stevenson in San Francisco and Honolulu. In 
an interview reported in the New York Sun he 
speaks not as a literary man, but as an old friend; 
and in his recollection the author appears as a 
man among men, active, curious for material for 
his art, and courageous. 


Stevenson was as simple as a lad and wholly 
fearless. One afternoon we were strolling by a 
saloon in San Francisco much —— by men- 
o’-war’s men. Just as we got by the place a 
plate-glass window dropped in pieces on the 
pavement. The saloon was filled with a fighting 
—_ of men on shore liberty after a three years 
cruise. 

It occurred to me that the greatest possible 
distance away from the place would be best for us. 
I plucked at Stevenson’s arm and told him as 
much. But he would not have it. 

“The knives will be out presently,” said I. 
“We'd better get away.” 

“No, no,’ he replied, shaking himself loose from 
my somewhat nervous grasp. “This is something 
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I’ve been yolting tes a long time to see,” and he 
walked right up to the door. 

The bluejackets were rolling round the sawdust- 
covered floor, and the air was filled with bottles, 
mugs and chairs. Stevenson leaned a st the 
door-jamb watching it all as if it had been an 
exhibition of pet cats. 

Soon the sailors scrambled to their feet, and 
a truce was established. Stevenson waited for 
peace, then he came away with me. 

“Those,” he said, nodding his head in the 
direction of the saloon, ‘are lovable fellows, even 
though they are militant.” 
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TURNING SMOKE INTO GOLD. 


ueen Elizabeth of England was not a 
thoroughgoing spinster, for she had so 
little prejudice against the practice of 

smoking that she permitted Sir Walter Raleigh 
his pipe in the royal presence. She was sufficiently 
a woman, however, to twit him openly on his 
devotion to the weed, and it was on one of these 
oceasions—or so the author of “The Soverane 
Herbe” shrewdly surmises—that the knight 
replied : 


“1 can assure your majesty that I have so well 
experienced the nature of it that I can tell even 
the weight of the smoke in any quantity I con- 


“T doubt it much, Sir Walter,” replied Elizabeth, 
holding it was impossible to weigh smoke, and 
mayhap scenting a joke, “and I will wager you 
pain = gold angels that you do not solve my 

oubt.’”’ 

Gallantly accepting the wager, Raleigh filled his 
pipe with a weighed quantity of tobacco, smoked 
t out, and then, weighing the resultant ashes, 
announced the weight he had smoked away. 

“Your majesty cannot deny that the difference 
has disappeared in smoke.” 

“Truly, I cannot,” answered the queen. Order- 
ing the wager to be paid, she turned to the 
courtiers around her and said: ‘‘Many alchemists 
have I heard of who turned gold into smoke, but 
a is the first who has turned smoke into 
gold.’ 
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RECOGNIZED THEIR OLD FRIEND. 


T: love which English people, especially 
British soldiers, feel for Florence Night- 
ingale has been shown at many times and 
in many places. A new and striking instance 
of it was recently given by the Sunday Magazine. 


The late Sir John Steell, sculptor to Queen 
Victoria, was modeling a bust of Miss Night- 
ingale, when an officer of one of the Highland 
regiments which had suffered so cruelly in the 
Crimea heard that the bust had just been com- 
pleted, and was in Sir John’s studio. Many of 
he men in his company had passed through the 
hospital at Scutari, and he obtained permission 
from the sculptor to bring some of them to see it. 
Accordingly a squad of men one day marched into 
the big studio and stood in line. 

They had no idea why they had been mustered 
in so strange a place. ithout a word of warning 
the bust was uncovered, and then, as_ by one 

pulse, the men broke rank, an cries 
of “Miss Nightingale! Miss Nightin le!” sur- 
rounded the model, and with hats off cheered the 
ee of their devoted nurse until the roof a 

spontaneous and hearty and so inspiring 
was the whole scene that in after days Sir John 
a goers it to be the greatest compliment 
of his life. 
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AGAINST ANOTHER FLOOD. 


errigan lived in a crippled shanty which 
D stood in a field near the main highway. 
The foundations of the house were lower 
than the road, through which ran a great water- 
main. As the living floor of the house was raised 
on posts to make it level with the highway, it left 
a large cellar underneath, where Derrigan kept 
a dozen hens. 


One day the water-main burst, flooded the cellar 
and drowned the hens. 

Derrigan immediately put in a claim for dam- 
ages. After a long delay and much trouble, 
influential friends assisted the old man to get 
twenty dollars in settlement of his claim. 

That evening he saw Mrs. Cassidy, his next-doo 
neighbor, sitting on her back steps. 

“T got me money from the city!” he called to her. 

“Did ye, then, Mr. Derrigan? It’s glad I am. 
How much did ye get?” 

“glory. onan h th ? 

“Glory n’ hov ye the money?” 

“T hov not; but I had it.” 

“What did ye do wid it?” 

ane I bought twinty dollars’ wort’ of ducks 
w . 
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SILENCED. 


T= who make light of religion and morality 
seem sometimes, by the very energy of thei: 
attack, to be getting the best of it, but now 
and again they find themselves worsted by the 
ready wit of some quiet listener, who turns the 
tables upon them. Such was the case with 
the French students of whom Peter Lombard tells 
an amusing story in the Church Times. 


An omnibus full of Parisian students was making 
its way along the Rue de Rivoli when a priest in 
his robes of office joined the party, The students 
hailed the newcomer with delight, and began at 
once to tell all the objectionable stories they could 
recall. The priest spoke not a word till he rose 
to get out. en he said, politely: 

“Au revoir, rs.”” 

The French “au revoir” means literally, ‘till we 
see each again.” One of the students evidently 
had this in mind when he replied. 

“Um,” he said, “we don’t want to meet you 
again, old dismal!” 

“But, au revoir,” repeated the curé; “we ar 
sure to meet again. am the chaplain of the 
Mazas prison.” 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Pair, rent—parent. 
2. 


8. Jew’s-harp, harmonica, lyre, drum, bassoo! 
spinnet, banjo, mandolin, bagpipe, cornet, pian» 
organ, fiute, piccolo, fife. 

4. wee. Duke of. Octayius Cs‘ 
(Augustus). Lincoln, President. Friedrich Bai 
barossa, Emperor. Elizabeth, Queen. McClellan 
General. range, William of, “The Silent 
Ney, Marshal. iers, President. Cabot, Sebas 
tian. Arminius (the German Hermann). Lafa: 
ette, Marquis de. Marie Antoinette (or Ma! 
Stuart, “Queen of Scots”).—Wolfe, Montcalm. 

5. I won one, too, for I ate two to one. 
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phe Bi rihdesy Cake 


By Wargareh 2 





nother bedtime slory 2° said Lisa : 
laughing . * Well <i ¢ Come , draw 
your PX, Tix up Pay and | will Tell 
you the toothsome tale of iflle Carlolta and 
the Birlhday Cake . /G& 

A stalk cf yellow Vis rew » in the 
field ayy hat are you growind for ? asked 
the es “Tor Carlelte’s birthday Ghiw 
said the wheat. _Ter away in the South , 

1 pe sugar * go were ripening , and a 

mee of hung purple agra The wall .° What are you. ripen - 
© for ¥ aired the rain. lor Carlelta’s birlhdesy cake , they answer- 

i all togelher . The WE WR were busy In their — oe 
“What are you making wax for ?’ asked a awn 
that flew past . Tor Carlolite’s birlhday cake, said the i # Then 
the OK? fold the rosebush that grew by the porch , and ‘she knew 
whet hers <i Réwould be for some day. And the months ro lled 
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by , and it was. itlle Carlolie's seventh bir desy Then the 7:7; 
was made. And ‘the , the raisins , he >, - the Mother. 
that mixed it, the —p Tat ‘held it , the 7 a thet beat it, the “NRE 
that baked it “the roses that vided a, “the mee . that lighted it 

all were lillle Carlolifa’s . And she cut it wih a 10 and_ she ‘iad 
six cher little girls ale, and ale ,and ate , till tins was, 
nolhing lft of it but one tiny See and thet was 
gobbled up by The €-B thal sits up all night. 
“To Lone wilh you‘, and dream , for — luck , 


on a Thought ot the Birthda ay Coke 1" FA 
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CURRENT-EVENTS 


A& ESTION OF RAILROAD COMBINATION. 

The-validity of the “Northern merger,”’ by 
which is meant the arrangement for the practical 
consolidation of the Northern Pacific and Great | 





Northern Railway companies, through the 
ownership of a controlling interest in their stock 
by the Northern Securities Company, has been 

attacked in the United States Supreme Court. 

Some time ago the State of Minnesota asked 
leave to file a bill of complaint against the North- 
ern Securities Company in the Supreme Court, 
on the ground that the agreement was an attempt 
to evade the laws of Minnesota, which forbid the 
consolidation of parallel and competing lines. 

The Supreme Court, Fébruary 24th, delivered 
its opinion, denying the motion for leave to file | 
the bill, on the ground that the court had no} 
jurisdiction. Before this opinion was given it 
was announced that the Attorney-General of the 
United States, under the direction of the Presi- 
dent, would bring suit before the Supreme 
Court, on the ground that the merger is a viola | 
tion of the anti-trust act of 1890. 


f lip CUBAN Exrecrions.—The Cuban presi- | 
dential and senatorial electors met February 
24th at the provincial capitals to cast their ballots | 
for president, vice-president and senators. The 
meeting was purely formal, as the corresponding 
meeting of the electoral college is in this country. 
Sefior Estrada Palma was chosen president and 
Dr. Luis Estevoz vice-president. 


CAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, the eminent 
English historian, died February 23d, aged 
73 years. He devoted more than 40 years to 
painstaking researches for his history of the 
Stuarts, the great rebellion and the protectorate, 
which is generally recognized as a final and 
authoritative record of that period. 
RINCE HeENRy’s VIsIt.— Prince Henry 
of Prussia reached New York February 
23d, a day later than expected, the steamship 
Kronprinz Wilhelm having been delayed by 
storms. Admiral Evans’s squadron welcomed 
him with booming guns. His first five days in 
America were divided between New York and 
Washington. At Washington he visited both 
houses of Congress in session, was entertained 
at the White House at a state dinner, and 
witnessed the exercises in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in memory of President MeKinley. 
In New York the freedom of the city was 
bestowed on him. He attended a gala perform- 
ance in the Metropolitan Opera - House, took 
luncheon with 100 leaders of American commerce 
and industry, reviewed a torchlight parade of 
German societies, and attended a dinner given 
in his honor to the American press. The 
emperor’s yacht, Meteor III, was launched 
February 25th, Miss Alice Roosevelt naming 
the vessel and severing the rope which held 
her in the ways. The prince bestowed on 
Miss Roosevelt the emperor’s gift, a bracelet 
with the emperor’s portrait set in diamonds ; and 
later he entertained the presidential party at 
luncheon on the Hohenzollern. 


HE PHILIPPINE TARIFF BILL was 

passed by the Senate February 24th, by a 
vote of 46 to 26. Under the bill imports into the 
Philippines from the United States are on 
exactly the same footing, so far as duties are 
concerned, as imports from foreign countries. 
Imports from the Philippines into the United 


of the duties imposed on corresponding products 
from other countries, and there will be a further 
reduction to the amount of any export duties 
paid by the articles in the islands. On and after 
July 1, 1904, commerce between the islands and 
the United States must be carried on only by 
American vessels, as in the coastwise trade. All 
duties collected under the act are to be paid into 
treasury of the islands. 
N ALTERCATION IN THE SENATE.—Sena- 
tors Tillman and McLaurin of South Caro- 
lina, between whom there is a feud of long 
standing, had_an altercation during the session 
of the Senate, February 22d, which ended in an 
exchange of blows. Mr. Tillman, in the debate 
on the Philippine tariff bill, charged that his 
colleague had been inflmenced to vote for the 
Spanish treaty by the gift of patronage. Mr. 
McLaurin pronounced the statement a lie, where- 
upon Mr. Tillman struek him in the face. Mr. 
MeLaurin returned the blow. The Senate in 
secret session declared both Senators to be in con- 
tempt of the Senate; the matter was referred to 
the committee on privileges and elections. 
Raussen oF Miss Sronr.—Miss Ellen M. 
Stone, the missionary who, with a compan- 
ion, Madame Tsilka, was captured by brigands 
in the district of Salonica, near the frontier 
between Bulgaria and Turkey, September 3, 1901, 
and was held for ransom, was released, and 
reached Strumitza, in Macedonia, safely, Feb- 
ruary 23d. Her captors demanded $100,000, and 
nearly three-quarters of that sum was subscribed 
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in this country and paid to them. 
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COMPANION. 





5 PHILIPPINE STAMPS, 2 CTS. 


ob Sere.) unused. enuine. Catalogue Value, 15 cents. 
different foreign 8 sae, incipding Servia, ey 0c. ; 


8 Fiji, 10c bom roval sheets. 
a) Engiand pproval Company, “Bromfield &t., Boston. 


FREE ~ AGENTS 
Plat thin knife cuts loose a 

$2 Outfit free Exp. HAG sg Bae AG 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, 1l., or Buffalo, N.Y. 

the same old way 
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Are Warranted Seeds 
All our seed is sold under three 
warrants which are given on 


“ENTO NA” 


“Maa ends tas new ums ofthecriganal 
Whi Wheat Gluten Suppositories 


for 2% years prescribed and recom- 
mended by physicians for cases of 


Constipation and Hemorrhoids. 
For sale at druggists for 50c. a box. Send for 


FREE SAMPLES. 


THE ENTONA CO., 61 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 
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©’ Mandolins and Guitars | 
Sold by all First-Class } 
alithe rest. 4 

Titus, Catalog No. 43, the 

finest published, 80 large 
pages, sent FREE. Send 4 
cts. and we'll send you 4 
complete set strings for 
either violin, mandolin = 
(with 3 picks), or guitar. } 


pair. 
{WURLITZEE 00. q Wy 


ai 
WE CARPET 
YOUR FLOOR for $3: _ 


To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 
BRUSSEL E ART RUGS. 
Attractive and artistic patterns, woven 
on both sides, and in all colors and 
sizes. bey kept clean, and warranted 
to outwear higher-priced carpets. Sent 


be are to any point east of the ky 
ountains. oney refunded if not 
satisfactory. Illustrated Catalogue 





- mow ing rugs in actual colors sent free. 
SANITARY MFG. C Bourse , PHILAD) PA. 
No Gaakeee can afford to ‘pass this offer. 


Turn him Loose in 


PRESIDENT 


Suspenders. 


Give a boy all the freedom of 
motion he can get. Price 50¢. 
Sold everywhere, or we will 
mail a a post-paid on re- 

price. State what 
color you prefer. ‘New model 
now ready for men of heavy 
work ; also small size for boys. 


C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 
Box 274, Shirley, Mass. 























WEARS LIKE IRON” 


Ee 
(REGISTERED) 
NEW WOOD FINISH 
FOR FLOORS “INTERIOR WOODWORK 
RESTORES me FINISH ON ALL ARTICLES oF 
WOOD 28 METAL rar HAVE DETERIORATED. 
A VARNISH AND STAIN COMBINED 


Ox BLOOD. Buc TURALE a 
IVORY: & YELLOW. ma etek e ° 


SAMPLE CAN Nereis) 1O¢ 
THE GL VARNISH CO, 
DEPARTMENT Y¥ CLEVELAND, oO. 


QUART CAN BY EXPRESS, PREPAID, 75crs. 
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DOWN AGAIN! 


hae — =! peneaibed. chair books. 
sprain ed. 





E. &% the open and auinoy: 
ance. t have saved it 
by cotell ing 25 Cts. fora 


=“SO EASY” 


Picture-Hanger. 
Slips on broom handle 
when needed, and 
makes it * So So Easy ” to 
hang pictures without 
; damage. m ple, 
strong, entirely new, 
weighs only 144 ounces. 
abe perfectly on 
re or email pictures. 
ar te for full descrip- 
tion and information. 
BYARD MPG. CO., Box 921, 


ew » x 
Liberal Terms to Agents. 


| DANA TDR 0) 


R 








Cannot collapse, gives a eonstant flow 


govont chok 


ak All on account of the 
tte cotter, t 


iS your druggist, or send 
for a doz 

us ox Cy booklets). 

DAVIDSON RUEBER 0 CO., 19 Milk St., Boston. 


| in the serviee and furnish 
| neton. 





REIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
itretes and Utecribce 60 Varieties of Poultry} 
pouty eee prices of 


Many —— 























Bend 10¢ Oe tn sitver 
no oe Ps o 
LEARN TELEGRAPHY 
actical wa: der instructions of Railway Em- 
- Wy jerators in de demand. Students me to posi- 
to BLON WILCOXSON, Operator 
L. &N. —s % & O. Rys., Christiansburg, Ky. 


zize59]s 91/2 0 0 Mager 





OO|EGG Wo BALE. Catalogo Ne 40° 


E Lievincting for it to-day. 
emg ER ©O., 


TELEGRAPHY 


taught thorough Total Cost, bey (tele; gaps snd 
ty writing), and soem, © 5 6 months’ conres S 


e-half; great ‘ators ; oa; bab ol organ- 
food 1028 Catala tree, Dodge’ teotinete. Velpeoricn ied. 


LYON & HEALYS BRACS BAND 


Own Make 
Indorsed 


{NSTRUMENTS. 

y the great Jules Levy as the 
Pret in me world. Big Cata- 
logue, 400 illustrations, FREE. 
Positively the lowest prices on 

nd Instruments. Jniforms 
and Supplies of all kinds. Also 
contains Music and Instructions 
for new Bands. 


LYON & HEALY, Manufacturers, 
f¥ 40 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 


































you dealer and jobber 
ofits. Enough said. Write for 
Bond annual catalog. bern free. 
Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Mfg, 
Co., Station61 tslomazoe, Mich. 









in the West are 

prapn short of tele- 
oes 
3 telegraphy 
here, and when competent we will help to start, von 
you a pass to your desti- 

School 29 years ng 
, Janesvill , Wis. 


$26.50 BUYS A BUGGY 


(with top $33.50) of very superior 
UALITY, STYLE and DURABILITY, 
ntire output of two enormous 
factories, sold direct to 
consumer. We mfr. full 
line Buggies, Carriages. 
Harness, guarantee as | 
goods, ship on approval. 
WE DEFY COMPETITIONand 
SAVE DEALERS’ PROFIT. 


Write for Catalogue. 
SCHOOL OF 









Money back ifnot satisfied. Send for Cata.and Special Offer. 
UNION BUGGY COMPANY, 260 Saginaw Street, Pontiac, Mich. 


$48 fone TOLMAN @23.75 


closet RANG white Es = lined_reservoir (or 
water ~~ )’ Great Fou 





Sale. We ship ran, 
for examination without a cent 


earth. Burn anythi 
J bestos lined flues. nx 


y for ourcatalog. 
+ TOLMAN CO, 
Chicago. 













With 3 cts. worth of Oil, and 


is warranted three years. Wanted, 


To convince you 
at once of the wonder- 
ful merits of our FIRE 
KINDLER, we will send youa 
compar full-sized ent Kindler, 
with full particulars, for only 15 cents 

5 ure the agency for your 
atonce. W. W. Hale, of Keene Cen- 
ter, N. Y., writes: “I sold sixteen in four hours, 
clearing $6.00. "* Write quick for full information. 


Address YANKEE KINDLER CO. 


BLOCK 6, OLNEY, ILLS. 


ENNEN ‘Ss BORATED 





TALCUM 


EE I TT 


‘A Positive Rete 


—— For ox 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 


f and all afflictions of the skin. “A little 
higher in price, perhaps, than worthless 
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Blue Monday 


has no place in the house- 
wife’s calendar when 
she uses an 


0. K. Rotary Washer 


a machine which does 
for woman the hardest 
drudgery of the week, 
and does it thoroughly 
and cheaply. Cheaply 
because it saves her 
health and time, and 
more than half the wear and tear on the 
clothes. In justice to yourself, investigate. 
Write us for information about our 
modern method of washing easily. 
H. F. Brammer Mig. Co., Davenport, lowa. 
SECS SECS VETS ETC CE veers 


Pye EARNABICYCLE 


distribyting 1000 catalogs for us in your 
town. Agents can i gad fast on 
our wonderful 1902 


1902 "Models, $9 to $15 


odels, high grade, $7 to Sil 
Wheels 


all makes -_ mote els, gerd @ as Soars 
-_ Factory Cleari: 
Pas heat gee 
Zand 


e SHIP NW APPROVA 
10, DAYS TRIAL toanyoneinU.8, 
x Canada without a cent in advance. 
ON Write at once for net prices and special 
one; to t= Se Tires, a ed and 


MEAD CYOLE E OO. oo ao iL. 
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Boiled and faded clothing of all kinds 
made to look like new with the celebrated 
TONKS FRENCH DYES 

So simple » child can use them, being 
twice the strength sane % 8, — 
sre permanent and 








Gare 
SEEDS 





Knolon and solon 
lwhereber good crops 
are grolvn. 
Sold everywhere. 
1902 Annual FREE, 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 










Detroit, 




















has 


and again, 
for many years, 
under all conditions, 


by countless users, the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


tested, and its 






been tried and 


Superior merits 


















‘ not obtain this seed elsewhere. 


‘in your neighborhood if you plant it. 


AS ter Lettuce ever offered. 


productions, premium 


Sure Crop Cabbage, 


ce get 
Be Tike $3. 00 for it, because it must be 


is filled with bargains, col- 
My Seaualt "Caisagee ored plates ph nosapeagisto re- 
anyone. 800,000 copies going — Itis free. 

I will maila trial packet 
Pienie — 50 Briltiant Flowers 
and Catatognue for only 2c and 
who buy seeds or plants, 
F.B.MILLS, Seedsman, Box100Rose Hill,N.Y. 


This discovery in Ge r a per- 
feet wonder, and the most maguifi- 
cent in America. It is new to 
2) American people, and every one 
~ who grows tomatoes should have it. 

x I secured a 
quantity to offer this spring. It is 
very early ri in Canada, 
large perfect fruits, beautiful red 
color, She solid, and few seeds. If 
you seed you would not 


grown to be appreciated. You can- 


Sure Crop Cabbage 

; is the earliest in the world. Sure 
of a crop, and sureto head every 
time. Excellent quality, good 
keeper, and first introduced this 
spring. You willhave first cabbage 


Picnic Lettuce . 
Best spring, summer, fall and win- 
Fancy, 
but grows quick, and so tender. 

50 Brilliant Flowers 

is another of my 1902 specialties,and 
will produce a magnificent display 
of flowers. Their beauty is beyond 
description; cost hundreds of dol- 
lars to collect the colors. 


offers, and new plans worth dollars to 


each of Wonder Tomato, 


resses of three friends 
Send to-day. 


























Fruit 

















Pure, 


Economical. 
What more could it be? 


Wholesome, 
y, Delicious, 










10 Cents 


which 
makes two large 
pies, Also Fruit 
Cake and Fruit 
Pudding. Valu- 
able premium 
list ekcloned and 
recipes on every 
package. 























Don’t take any 
but “None Such” 


Merrell-Soule Co. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 



















































igHtT Ecuors From Distant SPACE. — 
Among the many suggestions offered to 
account for the swift expansion of the nebulous 
rings surrounding Nova Persei, none seems 
more captivating to the imagination than that of 
Professor Kapteyn in a recent number of the 
Astronomische Nachrichten, where he sug- 
gests that the phenomenon may be due to the 
echoing of light. At the probable distance of 
Nova Persei from the earth the observed velocity 
of the expansion exactly equals the velocity of 
light. That being so, it is only necessary to 
suppose the space surrounding the new star 
to contain scattered nebulous or meteoric matter, 
from which the light of the explosion that pro- 
duced the star is reflected to us at greater and 
greater distances from the star as the light 
expands around it. It is like the reflection of 
the sound of an explosion taking place in a hilly 
country, and coming to our ears in a succession 
of echoes as it reaches more and more distant 
ranges. 


| feet would swell up nights. 





ATURE’S INEXHAUSTIBLE SKILL.—When | 
the model of the great extinct dinosaur 
called the triceratops, which was shown at the 
Buffalo Exposition, was 
in process of making, con- 
siderable difficulty was 
anticipated in sustaining | 
the huge armored skull | 
But when the attempt | 





in its proper position. 
was made there was no difficulty. Then it was | 
found that nature, whose lines had been carefully 
followed in making the model, had so cunningly 
balanced the parts about the junction of the 
head with the neck that a single pin in the base | 
of the skull sufficed to carry it. 


CIENTIFIC MARCHING.—The reputation “ | 
Germany as a country where life is regulatec 
as much as possible in accordance with a | 
behests of science is borne out by the regulations | 
of the German military authorities concerning 
the marching and physical training of troops. 
The “physiology of marching” has recently been 
the subject of careful investigation, and the | 
results obtained are taken advantage of for | 
the benefit of the German army. Among the | 
conclusions reached is that during continuous 
heavy marching the rations supplied are not 
sufficient to replace the waste of carbohydrates, 
and that a day’s rest is required after every three 
days’ marching, to enable the body to recover its 
normal power. ~~ 
(7 BRITAIN’s CoAL. — The recurrent 
alarm about the approaching exhaustion of 
the coal supply in Great Britain has been fanned 
a little by the recent appointment of a royal 
commission to inquire into the matter. About 30 | 
years ago a similar commission investigated the 
British coal supply, but since then, it is said, 
unexpected changes in the coal trade have taken 
place which affect the question. At present 
Great Britain produces one-third of the world’s 
entire supply of coal. No immediate danger of 
exhaustion is feared, but among the duties of the | 
new commission is to inquire into the possible 
substitution of other fuel, or the employment 
of kinds of power not depending upon the use of 
coal. = 
i= AS A DESTROYER.—Dr. A. A. Julien 
recently brought before the New York 
Academy of Sciences evidence to show that the 
ravages wrought upon sea bluffs during great 
storms are often due to the wind as much as to 
the ocean waves. Sand and salt spray driven 
for hours before a violent wind act like a gigantic 
sand-blast, eating away, with surprising rapidity, 
the layers of gravel and sand of which many 
projecting headlands are composed. The surfaces | 
of bodies exposed to such a wind are soon pitted. 
Tn a great gale in 1899 a single night sufficed to | 
convert the window-panes of the life-saving | 
station at Truro into ground glass. 





MOKE MADE USEFUL IN BELGIUM.—In 
Brussels, Malines and other Belgian towns 
& novel method of not only getting rid of 
smoke but turning it into use has recently been 
employed. The smoke is driven by a ventilating | 
fan into a filter filled with porous material, over 
which a continuous stream of petroleum, benzine, 
aleohol or some liquid hydrocarbon flows. The 
result is that the smoke is entirely suppressed, 
while the filter yields a gas of great calorific | 
power, which can be used for heating purposes | 
and for driving gas-engines. The filtering | 
material itself also becomes a good combustible. 
ROTECTING A RARE ANIMAL.—A_ good 
instance of the change that natural scienee 
has gradually wrought in the attitude of man 
toward the lower animals is afforded by the 
recent action of the British government in 
prohibiting the shooting or trapping of the new 
species of giraffe-like animal, the “okapi,” 
discovered in Africa by Sir Harry Johnston. 
This prohibition covers the British protectorate 
of Uganda, and it is hoped that a similar law 
will be passed by the Congo State government to | | 


protect the okapi in the Congo forests. | ¢)- 








COASTER BRAKE. Fits a ny hup- 
Address CANFIELD BRAKE Co., Corning, N 
100 different genuine Labuan, 
Borneo, China, Zambesia, ete., 
with album, only 10c, 1000 fi . 20c. 
1000 hinges, Se. “I buy = peamane and éollec- 
tions. Agents wanted. 504 1-2 List free. 
Ca STEGMAN. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


TRANSPARENT-HANDLED KNIVES 


are indestructible, and contain YOUR OWN PHOTO, lodge 
emblem, name and address. Hand-forged blades. Tem- 
pered by special process. Weare the originators of the 


McKINLEY MEMORIAL KNIFE, 


== Sent patgelg 
on ar 0 


a 











=. 


No. 263, one-third size. 


> e commission to agents. 
Send to-day for cire bart. 


ars, terms and territory, 


| THE CANTON CUTLERY CO., 1417 E. Second St., Canton, 0. 





GOOD WORK. 
PROPER FOOD MAKES MARVELOUS CHANGES. 


Providence is sometimes credited with directing 
the footsteps by so simple a way as the redding 
of a food advertisement. 

A lady out in Shelbina, Mo., says: “About two 
years ago I was compelled to retire from my 
school-teaching because I was completely broken 
down with nervous prostration. 

“TI suffered agony in my back. My hands and 
I was in a dreadfully 
nervous condition, irritable, with a dull, heavy 
headache continually, had no appetite, and could 
not digest anything if I tried. 1 was unable to 
remember what I read, and was, of course, unfit 
for my work. 

“Some said I had consumption, others said 
dropsy. One day, as if by providence, I read the 
testimonial of a lady whose symptoms were much 
the same as mine, and she told of how Grape-Nuts 
ee Food had cured her, so I concluded to 
ty! 

tg ‘left off the old-fashioned breakfast and 
began with Grape-Nuts, a little fruit and a cup of 
Postum Food Coffee. That was eight months ago, 
and I have steadily improved in both body and 
mind. Grape-Nuts Breakfast Food has done more 
for me than all the medicine I lave ever taken, 
and I am now well again and able to return once 
more to my school duties, and able to do anything 
| necessary in my work. 

“My mind is clearer and my body stronger then 

ever before. Please do not publish my name.’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Cree kK Mich. 








Giant Flowering Caladium 


ae 5% fone by? or 213 Yeet Bes 
ht which for tropical luzarian 


sperfoctiy 
lan’ 
no equal. added ed ot ect are 
ms, 12 to 15inches long snow- 
ee tragrance. Fam ts bloom 


oth lily-like blossoms, 
and ex eiatte 


whiter with 
a 
aoe all su: 


» will gotonte every Sno wi with its 
gs whieh h will goon — ona d reach full per. 
fection, 25c. each; 3 e See.5, 6 for $1.00 by 
r- e in good condition. 
A oGeU f Flower and 
SU RENE, CREAR Fra 
to any who expect to order. Many grea’ novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. ¥. 





Makers of high- 
grade silver plate. 
# 


Not in the Trust. 
sz 
In quality and amount 


of silver these goods 


excel, but the prices 
~~ are moderate. 
# 
Finished like Sterling. 
# 

Notice our new 
“PURITAN” 
pattern, here shown. 

# 
Catalogue No. 3 free 
for the asking. 

# 

SIMEON L. & 


GEO. H. ROGERS CO., 
Box 1205, Hartford, Conn. 














any kind bomen at big prices. Rare nicke} 
coin and list of prices we © pay 10¢, cae 
lists free. Coin Co., 1003 Pine, 8t.Louls,M 


COINS 










When you 
BURN 














Vv HAND 


the thing 
that takes 
the burn out 






and affords quick- . 
est relief is to .... 
DO IT UP IN 


Sloans finiment 


The old standby 
Sprains, Cramps, 
tism, Sciatica, Lame 
Side-Ache, Pains in 
and Toothache. 
Apply plentifully. 





for Burns, Bruises, 
Lumbago, Rheuma- 
Joints, Stiff Neck, 
Chest, Neuralgia 


Requires no rubbing 


in. Acts immediately, giving quick relief. 
Price 25 cts. =x": 





Larger bottles 50c. and $1.00. 


DR. EARL S. SLOAN, 597 Albany Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





MISS LIPPINCOTTS 


CENTS will bring you, by mail, my magnifi- 
cent collection to introduce to new buyers, 
my famous sure-growing seeds,as follows : 
ASTERS Finest Mixed. Of all the best 
d varieties, such as Victoria. Per- 
fection, Comet, Harlequin, New Queen, etc. 
NASTURTIUMS Over 20 varieties, em- 
® bracing every known 
good sort, including Aurora, Empress of India, 
Lady a. King Theodore, Pearl White, a 
King, New Brilliant, Yellow, Spotted. Very bes' 
ROYAL SHOW PANSIES. 233° 283 
* color and 
marking. All the largest flowering and fii 
varieties that can be secured in Europe, without 
question the best strain of Pansy offered. 
SWEET PEAS Over 40 named varieties 
® of Eckford’s best Euro- 
pean and American named sorts. Very best. 
Every lover ot flowers—man or woman,should 
have my 1902 catalog. Larger, finer than ever. 
Biggest bargains in reliable trustworthy seeds. 
©ONDITION—In - ccepting my special offer—which 
I mak. only o introduce to new buyers—be sure 
and send two names of friends who grow flowers, 


MISSC.H.LIPPINCOTT, 319 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn, 


IVERJOHNSON 


BICYCLES have 


won distinction. 




















1902 MODEL 
See that truss 


Known for years as 
Honest Cyclés at 
Honest Prices. 


Ask Dealers“anywhere 


CATALOGUES FREE 
Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 


FITCHBURG, MASS.U.SA. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 99 CHAMBERS ST. 











Easy to button and un- 
button, when buttoned 
stays buttoned, It can- 
not break, but if dam- 
aged from any cause, 
you get another with- 
out charge. 
“ary a Collar Button” 
enous a T aby pte ior Dos- 


KREMENTZ, & ‘CO., 
Newark, N. 


ONE-PIECE 
COLLAR 
BUTTON 

















THE SECRET OF SUCCESS lies in the 
ability to see and grasp the opportunity that 
comes at least once to every young man, however 
limited his means and leisure Thanks to the 
liberality of its Founders and of several Promi- 
nent Manufacturers, the Trustees are able each 
year to offer toa few deserving, ambitious young 
men this rare opportunity in the form of 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
ee ENGINEERING 


Mechanical 
Stationary 
Heating, Ventilation and Plumbing. 

(Each course including Mechanical Drawing.) 

Scholarships (the only expense being actual 
cost of instruction papers and postage) for 1902 
are now available, and applications will be con- 
sidered in the order received. For further in- 
formation and handbook describing courses, 
methods and regular terms, address Registrar. 

American School of Correspondence, Boston, Mass. 

(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Mass.) 


Textile 
Marine 
Locomotive 








is sound, restful sleep—the kind that means 
good health and sweet temper. A good 
mattress is the first requisite to such 
sleep. Our handsome booklet, 


“Ezybeds of Kapok” 


tells about the softest, most comfortable, 
springy and sanitary mattress made—the 

“Ezybed” Kapok Resilient Mattress, 
which we sell on 60 nights’ trial, express 
prepaid, and guarantee to be absolutely 
odorless, non-absorbent and vermin proof, 
Booklet also illustrates and suggests ar- 
rangements of window seats, cozy corners, 
etc., which can be beautified by Ka 
Cushions. Send for Free Booklet. 


The Bohnert-Brunsman Co., 


DEPT. P, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


a 


5,000,000 
Hohner” 
Harmonicas 


SOLD EVERY YEAR. 
Hohner’s Greatest Novelty: 





) ame ES saw 





consisting of cartridge shell and a detachable 

** Hohner ’’ Harmonica produces all effects from 

the softest tremolo to the most melodious tone, 
ice, 50 cents, by all leading dealers. 

The ** Hohner ’’ Harmonica (or mouth-organ) 
is the most popular instrument made, because 
any one can play almost any tune on it with very 
little practice, and no ald enjoyment may be 
derived from its music. Professions als in all parts 
of the world prefer ‘‘ Hohner’? Harmonicas to 
any other aha, for their quality of tone and dura- 
ble construction, 

If your dealer does not keep the ‘‘ Hohner’’ 
Harmonica, don’t purchase another make, but 
send his name and address and write for a circular, 


M. HOHNER, 354 Broadway, New York. 





Five young men in every 
bun: earn a salary of $2,000 
ear Or OVEr ; 
seve earn $1,500 a year or 


= Wenty-elght earn $1,000 or 


°F _ Fifty-five of the hundred earn 
‘o which clsss do you 
long? 


If you are in a lower class you can 











rise to a higher one by a course of 
instruction by mail fitting you to 


Do Well Paid Work 


Our illustrated circular: 
Hands Tied?” shows how to succeed 
through our courses. L, O. 8. Text- 
books make it easy for men and 
women at work to learn by mail 

i Courses in M. 
Electrical, 


“Are Your 


ookkeeping; 
raphyt ie cashing, ee 
mehoss Lecomotive 
ze ania, ng: Electrothera 

tless German: Spanish; 

French. Oireular Free, State 
subject that interests you. 

International 

dence Schools, 
Seran' Pa. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1. = one a gift to the subscribers from 
the publisher 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the ye 

Money for A ap should be sent by each sub- 

yer directly to this office. We do not request 

Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 

should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 

an ‘Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 

THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 

Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 

to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be chang: 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against ing money to stran 
to renew subserip ions. S onewals of subscrip ons 
to The Companion by the Payment of money to 
strangers should not be subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








PREVENTING DECAY OF THE TEETH. 


HE liability of the teeth to decay 
varies in different persons, but it is 
seldom that even the weakest teeth 
could not be saved by cleanliness. 
The beginning of decay in a tooth 
consists in the eating out of the lime 
in the enamel by lactic acid. This 
acid is the result of fermentation 
of the starchy food particles left 
between the teeth or between the 
loosened gum and the neck of a 

tooth. In order to prevent its formation the mouth 

should be rinsed after each meal with an antiseptic 
wash. A solution of borax in lukewarm water 
makes a serviceable mouth wash, and there are 
many other kinds to be had in the drug-stores. 

But a word of caution is necessary here: An 

astringent mouth wash, contrary to the usual 

belief, is not good for long-continued use, for it 
may cause retraction of the gums and consequent 
loosening of the teeth. 

The teeth should be brushed at least twice a 
day, and in the evening some dentifrice had better 
be used. 

Dentifrices act mechanically—that is, they 
scour; or chemically —that is, they cleanse and 
purify by killing disease germs; or they may act 
both mechanically and chemically. Most of them 
contain antiseptic substances and usually some 
soap. 





The scouring properties of dentifrices are due’ 


to precipitated chalk or magnesia, with some 
aromatic substance added to give a pleasant 
taste. Sometimes powdered charcoal or pumice 
is added to give more grit; but this is not desir- 
able, for it may scratch the enamel or work down 
beneath the gum and lift it from the tooth. 

Many dentifrices contain both a mechanical 
cleanser, such as magnesia or chalk, and a 
chemical purifier, such as soap, thymol or boracic 
acid. 

After the use of any dentifrice the mouth should 
be thoroughly rinsed in order to remove all solid 
particles from between the teeth or beneath the 
edge of the gums. The coarser food particles 
should be removed (in private) after each meal 
by means of a quill or wooden tooth-pick, dental 
floss silk or a small rubber band. 

In addition to this personal attention, one should 
have the mouth inspected every year or oftener 
by a dentist, that the tartar may be removed and 
any possible decay detected and treated. 


* © 


THEY STAKED THEIR LIVES. 


N* long ago, among the varied pictures of 
human life which go to make up the daily 
newspaper, appeared a story as thrilling as fiction, 
although it was only a part of the plain news of 
the day. It had to do with the life-savers at the 
Chatham station which guards the end of Cape 
Cod. For thirty-six hours Captain Eldredge and 
his crew, who patrol this point of land projecting 
far out into the Atlantic, went through as hard an 
experience as brave men are often called upon to 
endure. 

During a freezing hurricane they saw a schooner 
in distress off Pollock Rip. Ordinarily there could 
have been no question as to whether or not they 
should go to her assistance; for although every 
«lrop of water froze as fast as it fell, and the sea 
was mad, and Pollock Rip is a treacherous place, 
yet life-savers are used to riotous weather and do 
not hesitate. But this time there was a special 
element of danger; a northwest wind tearing 
down past the edge of the land at sixty miles an 
hour made it impossible for any boat that should 
set out for Pollock Rip to return against the 
gale. 

But the men of the Chatham station did not stop 
to reckon their chances of return. Trusting that 
the schooner might hold out through the storm if 
manned and pumped by a fresh crew, they struck 
out in their life-boat toward the Rip. 

Although the wind was with them, it was a hard 
pull. Three times they were nearly swamped, 
and when they reached the schooner, they dared 
not pull alongside of her. It took an hour of hard 
work to get aboard, and even then the crew of 
the schooner had to pull them up one by one with 
ropes, as if they, the life-savers, were the rescued, 
not the rescuers. 

They had won their goal, but it might still be 
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nothing but a goal of death; they knew that when 
they started. One pump was broken, the crew of 
the vessel was half-exhausted, and the water was 
pouring into the schooner at the rate of nine 
hundred pump-strokes an hour. 

Sending most of the ship’s crew to their bunks, 
Captain Eldredge and his men manned the two 
good pumps and fought the inrushing water. 
After thirty hours of fighting they won. That is 
how the schooner Emma D. Endicott, Captain 
Rogers, of New York, lived to be towed up to 
Boston. 

If she had not lived, the men of the Chatham 
life-saving station, who staked their lives on the 
chance that they could reach her and keep her 
afloat, who went to her aid knowing they could 
not return until the wind abated—well, they would 
not have lived to hear people tell them how brave 
they are. 

e © 


BLOOD-RED RAIN. 


ivy, the Roman historian, and other old writers 
describe the phenomenon of red rain, which 
was regarded as ominous in the days when there 
were no microscopes, and when the oracles gave 
mysterious interpretations because they were 
ignorant of chemistry. Last year, says a writer 
in Chambers’s Journal, parts of southern Europe, 
especially Sicily, experienced what seemed to be 
a rain of blood. 


The fields, trees and roofs were painted red, and 
the common peopk le were thrown into a state of 
su — right 

rain was subjected to chemical analysis— 

whieh has _ little sreeee with supernatural 
things—and its exact ee tion was ascertained. 
It contained sixty per cent. of red sand, and the 
rest was composed of on. a — organic matter, 
and about five per cent. w 

The chemists who examined it agreed that this 
red rain had come across the Mediterranean from 
the Desert of Sahara; and so the mystery was 
explained. 


* ¢ 


RED CAPE IN THE LION HOUSE. 


wes red rag at a bull, according to a keeper 
at the Philadelphia Zoological Gardens, is 
no more likely to make trouble than exhibiting a 
red rag to a hungry lion. The keeper explained 
his grievance to a Record reporter. 


“T shall be glad when that youngster gets out of 
here,” he sai “Notice how uneasy the animals 
are? It’s that red cape she’s wearing. Feedin ng- 
time is a long way off, but that cape looks enoug! 
like a piece of raw meat to get the animals excited. 
“Watch that old lioness follow the youngster 
Song .. Ly of the cage. You would think she 
as goin pa p through the bars. That girl 
has been ail along Fhe row and has got the whole 
house worked up. Whenever the animals are 
hungry a red ob lect sets them going. Listen to 
the snarling! If that red cape hadn’t come along 
they’d be takin thin b casy, ye waiting for dinner- 
time, but now ey e and fret and work 
themselves into a fi 
“It’s always that way when people wearing 
something red come through the house.” 
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TOO MUCH FOR THE SHERIFF. 


x Irish widow with a quick wit one day received 
a call from a sheriff who had a writ to serve 
on her. According to the Pilot, the widow saved 
the day by some rapid-fire courting which took 
the sheriff by surprise when he called at her house, 
and began in formal fashion : 

“Madam, I have an attachment for you.” 

“My dear sir,” = said, blushing, “your attach- 
ment is reciprocated. 

“You don’t understand me. You must proceed 
to court,’’ said the sheriff. 

“Well, I know ’tis soap yeer, but I prefer to let 

lf. Men are much 


0! on. 7 
Phelan, this is no time for fooling. The 
justice is waiting.” 
“The justice waiting! Well, then, I suppose 
must go, but the thing is 80 sudden, and, Sten 
I'd prefer a priest to do it. 
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INSISTED ON HIS RIGHTS. 


oe parents still believe in the old adage that 

sparing the rod spoils the child. An Indiana 
paper tells of one of this class who strode into the 
schoolhouse and confronted the teacher after the 
scholars had been dismissed for the day. 


“T understand aed wataget my boy this morn- 


ing!” he be 

F Yes. sir, Faia y ira ’orrified Seqgher responded, 
“but I did not whip him severely. 

“That’s what I’m complaining about, ” rejoined 
the parent; “‘you didn’t wallop him half enough. 
Now, look here. Iam one of the largest taxpa. «- 
~| this school district, and my ng fi A entitle 


ood a whaling as you give y other Sey 
tn erstand that. If you slight him’ "again you i 
hear from me. G afternoon, sir!” 
® © 


OUT OF HIS PROVINCE. 


_ er and a banker were at a Wagner 
concert, says the Christian Register. The 
program did not please them, and they began to 
talk. 

“Every man,” said the banker, “wants to do 
something outside of his own wor - 

“Yes,” answered the soap-maker. “I manu- 
facture Ee eee soap, and yet I’ve always wanted to 
be a ban 

“You wouldn’t be a good one. I am a successful 
banker, but I always wanted to write a book. 
And now here’s this man Wagner tries his hand 
at music. Just listen to the stuff! And yet we 
all know he builds good parlor-cars.” 


® © 


A SOCIAL DISTINCTION. 


he negro barber on a Western express-train 
recognized in the man he was shaving a well- 
known merchant. He worked, says the New York 
Times, with especial skill, and was rewarded with 
@ substantial fee. 
Hastening to tell the other employés on the 
“= a a Js ~ luck, he announced pompousl 
Jones is a am ong A fine gemman; fee 
as ned 7 res as you’d want meet. I’ve often 






Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold 
or Sore Throat. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” give im- 
mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. (Ade. 














CAPS and GOWNS 


For graduation and other ex- 
ercises are being used in the 
High eee Academies 

Schools be- 
cause yy A economical 
and becoming. They subdue 
the differences arising from 
tastes, fashions and wealth, 
and clothing all with the out- 
ward grace of equal fellow- 
ship, save money at the end 
of the course. 


GOWNS FOR PULPIT AND BENCH. 
Ouitte ol sold a 9. 50 to 9s.0t 00. Ine. 


Please rock ry 8. vg 
ae ena. & "& LEONARD, 
(Established 1832 
480 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 

















BECOME A 


Reporter, | 

IMustrator, Journalist, 
Ad-Writer, 

Stenographer, Proof-Reader, 

and earn big salaries. 

Take our course in any 

of these lines and 


Pay No Tuition Now, 


but when you have secured a 
osition pay us. Mention sub- 
ect you wish to — 
Send for Handbook, ‘‘Struggles 
ith the World” — free. 


Correspondence Institute of America, 
Box 601, Scranton, Pa. 





the dial of the best watches made 
in the world. THe works under 
the dial also bear the word ‘‘Elgin” 
and are all that ingenuity, science, 
- art and skill can do to make 
a perfect timepiece. THe Watch 
Word is Elgin the world around. 


Sold by jewelers everywhere. 
Illustrated booklet free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 





















W.L.DOU 


UNION MADE 


makes and sells 
more men’s $3.00 
and $3.50 shoes than any other two 
manutacturers in the world. WHY ? 


BECAUSE—W. L. Douglas S.4 $8.50 shoe 
placed side by side yin $5 and $6 shoes of other 
makes are found to mgt Tey in every a; 
They will ourwent ie Pp of ordinary $3.00 
or $3.50 shoe 

BECA ven— His reputation for the best $3.00 
and $3.50 shoes in style, fit and wear is world-wide. 
W. L, DOUGLAS $4.00 SHOES CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 

Notice increase of sales in table below : 
1898 = 748.706 Pairs. 


i899 — 898,182 Pairs. 
1900—1,259,754 Pairs. 


19 01=—1,566;720 Pairs. 


Business More Than Doubled in Four Years. 
Sold by 63 Douglas Stores in American Cities, and the 
ee shoe dealers everywhere. 
CAUTION! The genuine have W. L. 
Doagiey’ name an pelos champod on bettonn. 


Made of the best imported and American 
leathers includt: sont s Corona Kid, 
Corona Colt, ‘ational Kangaroo. 
Past Color Eyelets and Black Hooks used. Shoes 
Aas Blak Catalogue E, free. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
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Work 
For Us? 





When house- 
keepers see our 
line of goods 
they are sure to 
want some of the 

articles. We make one hundred styles of 

Aluminum Cooking Utensils 

and sell direct A consumers through reliable 
men om wome: Our book of yy 
makes it easy. ‘Our “Holdfast” Strainer Cover, 
Steam. ht Coffee-Pots and Kettle 
Steamer win on sight with good cooks. We want 
honest men and women to write for particulars. 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


COUGHS 


AND 
are the sign-posts 


of danger—the 
— 












































Bronchi 
a and 
, Pneumonia. 
You breathe the 
cause, disease 
germs; you breathe the remedy, 


HYOMETI 


Breathe it for a few minutes daily 
and the disease germs which are at 
the root of all throat and lung trou- 
bles will be completely destroyed. 
Complete Outfits, $1.00. 

Trial en 25c. 
At Druggists or by 


FREE, Sena £05 §, Daze: Stent FREE, 
The R. T. Booth Co., Second St., Ithaca, N.Y. 











































HARTFORD 
SINGLE TUBE TIRE 


is the synonym for all 
that is excellent and 
advanced in tire 
construction 





















been in his store in Chicago, you Know, but, of 
co’se, I nevah met him socially beto’. 


and DUNLOP TIRES 


for Bicycles, Carriages and Automobiles, is proof of 
their high standing with tire users. They have a name | 
and fame everywhere as being the most successful and: 
reliable tires of their respective types. They raise the 
standard of any kind of sepia in the estimation of the 

‘ r purchaser. We have in 
stock, and will supply, 
the proper size and 
proper weight tire for 
every kind of wheel. Let 
us send you expert advice regarding the These ore the 
tires best adapted to your needs. wait 


Gre HARTFORD RUBBER WorRKS CO. 








DETACHABLE TIRE 


has a world-wide repu- 
tation for resiliency, 
speed, comfort and 
durability 
























tools 
need a 





HARTEORD, CONN, 





Our Hartford Solid Vehicle Tires 
are particularly adapted for use where length 
of service is required. Proper strength 
and yis¢g 
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Oysterettes 


Good with soup, too. Sold only in In-er-seal packages. 


Price 5c. 











If you don’t see what you want here write for Ilius- ¥ 
trated CATALOGUE OF NEARLY 200 PREMILMs, 












am $20 Worth 
Wie CROFTS & REED’S yisiz, SOAPS 


yy? with 
10 Assortment of Soap, Perfume, ete., 2 assortments, 
or $30 Pree as you alest - 


For 


er $10 Assortment without Premium for $5. 


SPECIAL PREMIUM OFFER “ste. your . own 





fumes, Toilet Preparations and Flavoring Extracts and you 


get them Direct 


Crofts & are the only manufacturers of Soap in the W. 
Their motto is: ‘Best Goods at Lowest Possible Prices.” 
your when Wr eee om 


= Here is 2 $10 assortment 
TWO SMYRNA RUGS, 30x60 in. 
FREE 98 





4 boxesiiedicinalTol ' 
—with $8 assortment. g « (arbolic . 
Two S0s1S <i 980 emestment, 8 : Wild Rose it ° 
« Gueem of Violet “ . 
@0-CaRTS + « live Castile “ Z 
: 2 « Pine Tar “ z 
1 roll Shaving “ F 
ee 9 1. 
5 Washi 4 
Sears 
Allof Our Own Manufacture 


Gree 


wieOs 





low to equal amount of premium you may wish and 1 
ship Soap, etc., & premium on 80 DAYS TRIAL IN YOUR OWN HOME 
free of all charges for soap used if soap and premium are not 
found as represented and entirely satisfactory. 


We Ask NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 
You can remit after 30 days if L 


goods are subject to our order. 
assortment of Laundry and Toil 






Used by millions of people and have a world-wide reputation 
for fine quality, If for any reason you do not care for quite so 
much soap, we suggest the idea of getting two or three of your 
neighbors to club in with you for enough to make up the neces- 
sary amount and you keep the premium for your trouble. They 
FREE with $10 & $12 assortm’ts. “il! gladly do this to help you. We receive a great many orders 





Stylish All-Wool Dress Skirts; 
~~ 











assortment. 


'$ 1 0 A manors, 


selection from list 


ve 
jet Soaps, Washing Powder, Per- 
at Wholesale 


to user. 
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OUR GOODS AND PREM. 
S ARE THE BEST. 


Union. 





jUM 
Testimonials from every State in the 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE 
Write for it to-day even if you do not 
wish to do business with us just now. 


Ladies’ rice with $1 
rtment. 











write to some of them. 








of thiskind. If you prefer to send cash with order we will send 
7 as a present 50 cts, worth of Soap or Perfume and goods will 

shipped without delay. Your money refunded if not found 
satisfactory. References: First National Bank, Chicago; any 
Express Company in Chicago or anyone we have done 
business with. Read testimonials in catalogue and 


CROFTS & REED 
828 Austin Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


















CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 

Don’t fall to use CRESOLENE 
for the distressing and often 
fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. Ask your 
physician about it. 

which gives 


An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, 
the highest testimonials as to its value. ors | 

















VAPO.CRESOLENE €6@., 180 Pultop Street, New York. 











MIP TALK 
is to the point, when your 


pencil is worn down to 
stump in use. 


Di Je, American 
ixon 3 Graphite 


Pencils 


wear down, as a pencil 
should. Made for all uses. Don’t be 
annoyed by inferior pencils, insist on 
DIXON’S, When not at dealer’s send 
16c. for samples worth double. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. 

















**You can’t make me believe 
any other coffee so good as 


1 WHITE HOUSE 
t COFFEE 


It has a flavor that’s all its own.”’ 
{ T has taken us years to produce this flavor, and the 
secret is ours. Try it. Don’t believe that some 
other is ‘‘ just as good.’” You've tried ‘‘ some other ;”’ 
now try White House. Sold in every State in the 
Union in one and two-pound cans only. 
Send your Grocer’s name and yours for Illustrated Booklet. 
DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, 
- Principal Coffee Roasters, 
BOSTON and CHICAGO. 
“TT = T 
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For Singers and Speakers, 


The New Remedy For Catarrh is 
Very Valuable. 


A Grand Rapids gentleman who represents a 
prominent manufacturing concern and travels 
through central and southern Michigan, relates 
the following regarding the new catarrh cure. 
He says: 

“After suffering from catarrh of the head, throat 
and stomach for several years, I heard of Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets quite accidentally, and like every- 
thing else I immediately bought a package, and 
was decidedly surprised at the immediate relief it 
afforded me, and still more to find a complete cure 
after several weeks’ use. 





“T have a little son who sings in a boy’s choir in 
one of our prominent churches, and he is greatly 
troubled with hoarseness and throat weakness, 
and on my return home from a trip I gave hima 
few of the tablets one Sunday morning when he 
had complained of hoarseness. He was delighted 
with their effect, removing all huskiness in a few 
minutes and making the voice clear and strong. 
“As the tablets are very pleasant to the taste, I 
had no difficulty in persuading him to use them 
regularly. 

“Our family physician told us they were an 
antiseptic preparation of undoubted merit, and 
that he himself had no hesitation in using and 
recommending Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets for any 
form of catarrh. 

“T have since met many public speakers and 
professional singers who used them constantly. 
A prominent Detroit lawyer told me that Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets kept his throat in fine shape 
during the most trying weather, and that he had 
long since discarded the use of cheap lozenges 
and troches on the advice of his physician that 
they contained so much tolu, potash and opium 
as to render their use a danger to health.” 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are large, pleasant- 
tasting lozenges composed of catarrhal antisep- 
tics, like Red-gum, Bloodroot, ete., and sold by 
druggists everywhere at 50 cents for full treatment. 
They act upon the blood and mucous membrane, 
and their composition and remarkable success 
has won the approval of physicians, as well as 
thousands of sufferers from nasal catarrh, throat 
troubles and catarrh of stomach. 

A little book on treatment of catarrh mailed 
free by addressing F. A. Stuart ©o., Marshall, 
Mich. 





No Buttons 


Patent Nos. 528,988, 550,233 


A WORD TO MOTHERS. 





No Trouble 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 
preventing colds ond coughs, se fatal to a great many 
children. Get them at once Take no others, no mat- 
ter what your unprogressive dealersays. If he doesn’t 
keep them write to us. The Rubens Shirt has glad- 
dened the hearts of thousands of mothers; therefore 
we want it accessible to all the world, and no child 
ought to be without it 

They are made in merino, wool, silk and wool and all 
silk to fit from birth to six years. Sold at. Dry-Goods 
Stores. Circulars, with Price-List, free Manuf’d by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 93 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 








FROM $155.00 
other reputable firm in the 
country, also how we send 
instruments on 


ONE YEAR'S FREE TRIAL. 
catalogue we 
will forward prepaid to 
any interested person a 
set of Piano and Organ Min- 
jatares FREE, absolutely 


correct in coloring, to aid gil 


them in making a selec- 
tion best suited to the 
color scheme i 
home. This unique ¢ 4 
vertising matter has # 
been prepared by us at 
great cost, and no in- 
tending purchaser can 
afford to be without it. 
ALL FOR NOTHING. 
Write for it to-day and 
mention this paper. 
No matter how much or how little 


without cost to 
you anywhere, 
our new 1802 Sou- 


venir 

with embossed 
and colored 
plates, illus- 
trating all 
our styles of 
Pianos and 

Organs. It will 

prove to you 

that we really 


& sella better in- 


strument for 
less money and 
on moreliberal 
terms tham any 
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Makes not only the daintiest of breakfasts, 
but the most delicate and delicious desserts. 


It is simple to cook, looks good, tastes 
good, is good. It appeals to the capricious 
or hearty appetite. 





Sold everywhere and made by 


CREAM OF WHEAT CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





